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SHALL WE DISSOLVE THIS YEAR? 


No more serious question could be propounded for the consider- 
ation of responsible and conscientious Statesmen than the one 
which has for some weeks past been uppermost in the thought of 
all who take an active interest in Politics, and which is embodied 
in the words placed at the head of this article, ‘“‘ Shall we dis- 
solve this year?” ‘There are those who say we sheuld. There 
are those who say we should not. No serious person, however, 
pretends that the Government is morally bound either to adopt. 
that course, or to abstain from it. There is no constitutionak 
reason, expressed or implied, why a Dissolution should take place 
before the end of the summer of 1892. The decision must turn 
solely on considerations of expediency, or of what is best for the 
State and the public good. To say that, in the estimation of 
Unionists, the public good and the retention of power by a 
Unionist Minister are identical and synonymous, is not to say 
anything cynical, but merely to state an obvious fact in straight- 
forward language; and as we may add that, in the estima- 
tion of the Opposition, the advantage of the State is convertible, 
alike in terms and in substance, with the acquisition of office by 
Mr. Gladstone, no more need be urged on that point. 

Manifestly, therefore, it is no less our duty than our interest to 
select that particular moment during the next eighteen months, 
at which, as far as can be judged, the constituencies are most 
likely to return a fresh verdict favourable to those who have for 
five years past administered, certainly with more than the usual 
amount of credit and success, the affairs of the Empire. 

It may be worth while, however, and some persons will think it 
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incumbent on us, to meet the hostile allegation that we ought to 
dissolve at the earliest moment consistent with the public con- 
venience, inasmuch as we have ceased to represent the opinions 
of the majority of the electorate. If we believed the latter state- 
ment to be accurate, that we have forfeited the confidence of the 
majority of the constituencies in the United Kingdom, and that 
there is no chance of regaining it within the next eighteen months, 
then we should be the first to say, ‘‘ Let us go to the country, 
at once.” But upon what evidence does the assertion rest ? 
Firstly, upon the ipse dixit, as natural as it is invariable and as it 
is worthless, of the Opposition, which, having been beaten at the 
last trial of strength, has been clamouring, to the surprise of none, 
and to the amusement of most, for a new experiment ever since. 
** Double or quits”’ is not an uncommon suggestion with persons 
who having, in vulgar parlance, proposed a toss, happen to lose it. 
Secondly, upon the alleged testimony of a certain number of by- 
elections, in which, when taken together, the Government do not 
seem to occupy quite so favourable a position as they did in 1886. 
We know of no other arguments than these two; and the two, we 
have seen, resolve themselves into one. 

If without excitement or prejudice, but with perfect dispassionate- 
ness, we examine the result of these by-elections, we shall find that 
they afford us not only no certain test by which to surmise the exist- 
ing sentiments of the electoral body, but no evidence whatever to 
which a reasonable human being would attach serious importance. 
Previous experience on two notable occasions has shown that from 
by-elections, held during a space of six or twelve months before a 
General Election, no trustworthy inferences can be drawn. It is 
a matter of absolute chance which are the constituencies that have 
to be consulted. Were there any of these that could be regarded 
as, in any sense, peculiarly representative constituencies, or were 
there any that, notoriously and uniformly and from all time voting 
for one Party in the State, had suddenly voted for the other, then 
indeed some value might be attached to their verdict on one par- 
ticular occasion. But neither London, nor Lancashire, nor any 
other aggregate of electoral divisions, can any longer be relied on 
as an index to the decision the whole country is likely to pronounce ; 
and, while there are a few constituencies like the City of London, 
which always now return a Conservative, and a few again like the 
Yorkshire constituencies, which always return Radical Glad- 
stonians, the great bulk of the electoral divisions sway from side 
to side like ships in a storm, and it is absolutely impossible to 
predict from the vote of one year what will be the nature of their 
vote a twelvemonth later. 

Tt has often been pointed out that, at by-elections, the result is 
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largely affected by the interest felt in questions of minor interest, 
such as are usually denominated “ fads.’’ Probably, the allegation 
is true; and it requires the contagious excitement of a General 
Election to reduce these minor matters of controversy to their due 
position. But, in any case, it is obvious that, at a General Elec- 
tion, fads and faddists have a larger space over which to operate, 
whereby their Paity effect is more or less neutralized. But, in our 
opinion, the most influential circumstance at a by-election, and, 
indeed, at any election, is the character and popularity of the 
respective candidates; and while at by-elections either party 
may happen to possess the advantage in this respect, at a General 
Election the balance is probably pretty even. Nearly all English- 
men are keen politicians to this extent, that they love an electoral 
fight as they love a struggle of any kind. But we fear it would be 
inaccurate to infer from this that nearly all, or even most, English- 
men connect a political struggle with any very definite and consistent 
assertion of political principles. When Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
stood for Rochester as a Radical, an elector voted for him who, we 
knew, had voted for his uncle, a staunch Conservative, in the 
Faversham Division. On being asked how he could vote for a 
Unionist in one place, and for a Gladstonian in another, he replied 
that he had all his life voted for a Knatchbull or a Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, and he always should. He considered the explanation 
not only perfectly satisfactory, but as highly creditable to him; 
and no amount of remonstrance or argument could dislodge him 
from his position. If we want thoroughly to apprehend what an 
immense influence personal popularity exercises in a constituency, 
we have only to look at the result of the Harborough election, fought 
during the last month. The Gladstonian candidate had carefully 
and zealously wooed the constituency for three years; he had lived 
in the heart of it, spent his money there, hunted there, entertained, 
subscribed to local charities, and omitted in fine none of the arts 
by which a clever, practical, and well-to-do candidate knows how 
to ingratiate himself with the bulk of mankind. Against him was 
pitted a gentleman of much personal desert, but a stranger to the 
constituency, and who necessarily was selected in a hurry, and at 
the last moment, to take the place of the deceased Conservative 
member. 

To this last circumstance too much weight cannot be attached 
in estimating the various influences that determine the result of 
by-elections. It is in the very nature of things, and not to be 
avoided, that while no person sharing the political views of the 
sitting member can canvass the constituency with an eye to the 
future, unless the sitting member have announced his intention of 
not standing again, or can do or say anything implying a desire to 
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represent it, the field is absolutely open to a candidate from the 
other camp, who is free to make preparations for the next electoral 
battle for several years before it takes place. If any one will look 
at the vacancies that have arisen by death in the House of 
Commons since the last General Election, he will see at a glance 
how heavily this particular form of mischance has told against the 
Unionist Party. The number of vacancies caused by death has 
been fifty-three, seven of which, as affecting Irish Home Rulers, we 
may omit from the calculation. There remain forty-seven death 
vacancies to be considered; and while only sixteen of these 
happened in the Gladstonian ranks, thirty-one of them befell the 
Unionist Party. Thus the specially heavy electioneering dis- 
advantage we have described, and on which enough stress has 
not hitherto been laid, was twice as severe in the case of our 
candidates as compared with candidates representing the Opposi- 
tion. Looking at these significant figures, we think we have 
reason to be surprised, and even to congratulate ourselves, that in 
the by-elections fought since 1886 the balance has not told more 
heavily against us. Nor have we stated the whole of the disad- 
vantage under which Unionist candidates have laboured. When 
aman has held a seat for five years he is pretty sure to have 
alienated a certain number of his supporters, without winning 
over to his side any of his original adversaries. He can promise 
no more than he has promised already; and he has probably per- 
formed all he can possibly perform. A new candidate raises fresh 
hopes and excites fresh expectations. Were this not true, it would 
be impossible to account for the chopping and changing in the 
verdicts of the same constituencies; for their returning a Con- 
servative at one election, a Radical at the next, and a Conservative 
again on a third trial of strength. Had thirty-one Gladstonian 
members died during the last five years, and only sixteen Unionist 
members, we entertain no doubt that the general account of the 
by-elections would have stood very differently from what it does, 
and that the heedless and unimpulsive would have been declaring, 
without any better reason for saying so than they have at present, 
that Lord Salisbury will “‘sweep the country” whenever the 
General Election takes place. 

Hasty and superficial predictions which have hitherto nearly 
always been falsified by the event ought therefore not to influence 
us in the very least in answering the question, ‘‘ Shall we dissolve 
this year?” To speak with perfect candour, we do not think 
that anybody knows what will be the result of the General 
Election, when it does occur, any more than we can know before- 
hand, in tossing a half-crown, whether heads or tails will come 
uppermost. That being the case, it follows from the Unionist 
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point of view, or from what they consider to be best for the State 
and for the public good, that the toss should be postponed as long 
as possible. A House of Commons in the hand must surely be 
worth more than a House of Commons in the bush; and unless it 
were absolutely certain that were we to dissolve this year we should 
retain our majority, it would be an act of blameworthy levity to 
throw away an entire twelvemonth during which the interests of 
the Empire may still remain in safe, judicious, and prosperous 
keeping. 

But though experience has shown that Household Suffrage is 
carium et mutabile semper, and that popular favour is ‘‘ fantastic, 
fickle, fierce,’’ but unfortunately not ‘‘ vain,” we cannot altogether 
abandon our faith in the effect of reason and evidence on the public 
mind ; and, clinging as tenaciously as we may to that generous 
belief, we are necessarily driven to hope that the result of the next 
appeal to the country will depend in some measure on the record 
of useful and honourable service to which the existing Ministry 
can point. On this assumption, the longer the period during 
which it can labour for the benefit of the Realm, the higher will it 
stand in the estimation of the electors. Why should a Govern- 
ment which commands a trustworthy parliamentary majority, and 
which was placed in office in order to execute certain well-defined 
tasks, antedate the natural dissolution of the House of Commons, 
while some of these tasks still remain to be performed? Why 
should it share the impatience, the fretfulness, the feverishness 
of its opponents, who have no such duties to discharge, and who 
are naturally eager to bring to an end a situation in which they 
find themselves powerless? The main object of Government is to 
govern, and of a Legislature to legislate, not to afford an impatient 
Opposition gratuitous and premature opportunities for baffling both 
those ends. If once it were allowed that, by making a great 
noise and by perpetually asserting that the country has changed 
its mind, an Opposition has the power of determining the date of 
Dissolution, neither Government nor legislation could be properly 
carried on. It is not only the business, it is the duty, of an 
Administration, so long as Parliament extends confidence to 
it, to assume, quietly and without controversy, that this confidence 
is shared by the country. 

In the present instance, to assume the contrary would be to 
insult the seriousness and to question the consistency of the nation. 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues were placed in office, as far as 
the express voice of the country in 1886 could be ascertained, in 
order to restore respect for law, order, and property in Ireland, and 
to oppose, discourage, and discredit the agitation for a separate 
Irish Parliament. Will any man that has a reputation for veracity 
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or gravity to lose, deny that the Government have done, in that 
respect, all that was expected and demanded of them? How, 
therefore, can it be supposed that, on that score, the electoral 
decision will not again be in their favour? To make such a sup- 
position is obviously tantamount to believing that the nation 
commissions a body of Statesmen to execute a certain task, and, 
when they have executed it, then condemns and punishes them for 
having done so. It would have been impossible for any Administra- 
tion to show itself more definite, more determined, more persevering, 
or more consistent, in any particular course of conduct, than the 
Cabinet has shown itself in its Irish Policy. What that policy was 
to be it proclaimed in the clearest language from the outset; and 
the very gist of the main accusation brought against it by the 
Opposition is that it has performed what it projected with merciless 
and unswerving firmness. The Opposition say the policy is a wrong 
one. At any rate, it is the policy approved and demanded by the 
constituencies five years ago. 

But though, as far as express mandates are concerned, the Irish 
Policy of the Government was the most important and the most 
noticeable part of the programme endorsed by the country at the 
last General Election, there are certain standing and permanent 
public interests which are tacitly entrusted to the care of every 
Administration. Of these the two chief are Finance and Foreign 
Policy. To preserve the peace of the world, while strengthening 
the Foreign Relations of England, and by judicious economy and 
taxation to lessen the imposts laid on the community, these are 
among the highest and most serious duties of every Ministry. 
We are not addressing a noisy or partisan mob. We are writing 
for rational and candid human beings. And, addressing these, we 
say without fear of contradiction or doubt, that no other English 
Ministry within living memory has so satisfactorily performed 
these two supreme tasks. The ablest and most unscrupulous hostile 
critic has been unable to discover, during a period of five years, a 
single weak spot in the conduct of Foreign Affairs by Lord 
Salisbury. Without ostentation, without menace, bravado, or 
intrigue, and with none but absolutely necessary and unchallenged 
expenditure, Lord Salisbury has largely contributed to the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world, alike in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, in circumstances of great and quite exceptional 
difficulty, and has placed England in a position of something more 
than satisfaction and security. To say this is not to belaud the 
Prime Minister, but to state what is notorious, indisputable, and 
even undisputed. 

We should, indeed, have to despair of public life, of the existence 
of such a sentiment as national gratitude, and of rational political 
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decisions by the community, did not this all-important considera- 
tion carry immense weight, at a General Election, with those who 
exercise the franchise. The well-being of the Empire, and the 
maintenance of the peace of the world, are of immeasurably 
greater consequence than the most pressing and the most needed 
domestic reforms that can be conceived, for these would in vain be 
effected if the safety of the Empire were threatened, or if the 
scourge of a universal war were let loose on mankind. It is per- 
fectly certain that all domestic reforms or changes demanded by 
the deliberate voice of the majority of the electors must sooner or 
later be effected, no matter which Party may be in power. 
It is by no means certain that a false step in the conduct of our 
Foreign Relations can be retrieved. On the contrary, errors in 
that sphere are so serious, and entail such grave consequences, 
that it is of the first importance the Foreign Office should be in 
the hands of a Statesman, cool, circumspect, cautious, firm, 
peace-loving, and trusted equally by his own countrymen and by 
Foreign Powers. That the present occupant of the Foreign Office 
possesses all those qualifications, and that no other living English- 
man is known to possess them, is an assertion too patent in its truth 
to be controverted. On the other hand, will any one say that Mr. 
Gladstone, great as are his various gifts, is cool, cautious, cireum- 
spect, or trusted by Foreign Powers? He is profoundly distrusted 
by Germany and Austria, and, when last in office, he was within an 
ace of involving us in war with Russia, and would assuredly have 
dcne so had he been as firm at the end of his memorable wrangle 
with that Power, as he was precipitate at the beginning of it; while 
he in no degree improved our relations with France. Indeed, 
trying to purge our minds as much as is humanly possible of 
Party prejudice, we should witness the return of that States- 
man to the direction of affairs, in all that appertains to Foreign 
Policy, with trepidation and anxiety. It is with the utmost diffi- 
culty, and only by the finest adjustment of the Balance of Power, 
and by dint of extreme tact, that the Great States of Europe, 
armed to the teeth as they are, are induced to abstain from testing 
each other’s fighting capacity, and that England continues to 
carry on its world-wide trade in peace and with profit. 

Surely the electors of Great Britain are cognizant of these 
facts, and are not so insane or so frivolous as to attach no im- 
portance to them. Finance is a more disputable subject than 
Foreign Policy, figures having been from time immemorial 
the favourite polemical resource of the political sophist. But it 
would require boundless impudence to assert, and boundless 
stupidity to believe, that Mr. Goschen has not managed the 
finances of the Realm with rare and recognized skill, has not 
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largely diminished the sum total of the Public Debt, has not 
reduced for ever by one-sixth the interest to be paid on it—an 
operation aimed at by all his predecessors, but shown to be beyond 
their capacity—and has not remitted taxation to the benefit of 
every class in the community. His crowning financial feat will 
be to relieve from the burden of school fees the parents of 
children attending Elementary Schools. Concerning this matter 
we will say more directly. But, looked at from a financial point 
of view, it is a stroke of great daring, and has extorted admira- 
tion from his opponents, even while it has filled them with con- 
sternation on account of the popularity it is likely to secure for the 
Government which Mr. Goschen so substantially strengthened 
when he joined it. 

Here again the electoral body must be credited with ordinary 
apprehension, and, if they possess it, they cannot fail to be 
favourably disposed towards a Government that has done so 
promptly and so intelligibly what it is quite certain had to be done 
by some Ministry at some time or another. It may perhaps be 
doubted if the ratepayers feel equally grateful to the present 
Administration for the rather expensive blessings conferred by the 
Local Government Bill. But, at any rate, the Bill was demanded 
by the country, by the electors who placed Lord Salisbury and Mr. 

titchie in office five years ago; and it is not alleged that the 
Measure did not emerge from their hands in a complete and ade- 
quate form. 

Nor ought we to omit to indicate, however briefly, the additions 
made to the strength of the army, the navy, and our coaling 
stations by the present Ministry, and the increased barrack accom- 
modation provided, at no small outlay, for our soldiers. At no 
previous period, by the testimony of experts, have the two branches 
of the service been in so efficient a condition ; though professional 
soldiers and sailors, the former more especially, not unnaturally 
continue to demand a still larger military expenditure. If asked, 
however, if they would willingly return to the cheese-paring days 
of Mr. Gladstone, they would be filled with alarm at the bare 
suggestion. : 

Judged by their record, therefore, the Government need not be 
afraid, at any moment, to appeal to the country. But, we repeat, 
to that record something yet may be added; nor, until it be com- 
plete, or the time shall have run out for completing it, is there 
any valid reason why a Dissolution should be resorted to. The 
Assisted Education Bill has not yet been passed; indeed, at the 
moment at which we write, it has not yet been introduced. It is 
possible, though we hope it is not probable, that it will not be 
carried during the present session. Should the Government fail 
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to pass it within the period allotted to the present session, the 
failure will be due unreservedly to the tactics of Obstruction 
not yet abandoned by the Opposition. 

It has been suggested that, in the event of that occurring, the 
Government would do well to dissolve Parliament, and appeal 
at once to the constituencies, pointing out to those electors whom 
the Assisted Education Bill will more particularly benefit, that 
they have been deprived of relief from school fees for a period of 
six months by the factious conduct of the Opposition. We are 
far from dismissing the suggestion as unworthy of consideration, 
and if it were certain that the electors would understand the injury 
that had been inflicted on them, and resent it accordingly, then 
its adoption would no doubt be wise. But we are disposed to believe 
that a delay of six months in the obtaining of a benefit so long 
promised them, and which they are sure to obtain, in any case, 
after that brief period of postponement, would not greatly affect 
their feelings or materially influence their votes; whereas a six 
or twelve months’ actual immunity from the burden of school fees 
would be sensibly felt and keenly appreciated, and those who had 
been benefited by it would not be likely to omit to observe from 
which Party in the State they had derived the boon. 

For this reason again, as for the other reasons we have already 
set forth, we strongly incline to answer the question, “‘ Shall we 
dissolve this year?” in the negative. We make the same reply 
to those who argue that, at the present moment, the Irish 
Home Rule Party is rent in twain, and that if we wait 
another twelvemonth its discords may possibly be healed. For 
that matter, they might be healed this year, or they might 
be momentarily, and for practical purposes, suspended by the sudden 
advent, at any moment, of a General Election. Against these 
doubtful and disputable contingencies we set the duty of finishing 
the tasks we have engaged to perform, the advantage of comporting 
ourselves with dignity and quietness, and the at least equally 
probable contingency that the breach in the Irish Home Rule 
Party will be healed neither this year, nor next year, nor within 
any calculable period. 

The quarrel between the Parnellites on the one hand, and the 
Anti-Parnellites and the Opposition led by Mr. Gladstone on the 
other, is not a political, but a personal quarrel. It has not arisen 
from a conflict of principles, but from bitter animosity between 
individuals. It will perhaps be said that, in politics, personal 
quarrels are allayed, and personal rivalries easily accommodated, 
as soon as ever the pressure of necessity arising from an acute 
sense of self-interest becomes strong enough. Politicians quickly 
forgive each other and abandon their reciprocal hate, when they 
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hate some other politicians still more keenly. But is it at all likely 
that Mr. Parnell will ever feel for any other body of politicians the 
detestation he feels for Mr. Gladstone and for the Irish members 
of Parliament who have seceded from him, and who have together 
strained every effort to drive him from public life? These are 
among the wrongs that are not forgiven even by politicians, 
unless full reparation be made for them. We must remember 
what Mr. Parnell was, and what he now is, what was the position 
he once occupied, and what is the position he occupies now, in 
order thoroughly to estimate and enter into his feelings. The 
time was when he was not only the Leader of the Irish Home 
Rule Parliamentary Party, consisting of 86 members, but their 
revered, obeyed, and absolutely despotic Leader, whose word was 
instantly deferred to, and whose commands were implicitly followed. 
Nor was this all. By virtue of the compact Mr. Gladstone made 
with him at the close of 1885, Mr. Parnell became the virtual 
leader of the entire Gladstonian Party, since its Chief and his 
followers were forced to carry out the behests of Mr. Parnell, un- 
less they chose to dispense with his support altogether. 

What is the position of Mr. Parnell now? He commands only 
about a third of the Irish Home Rule Party, and he is banned and 
defied by the remaining two-thirds, and by the whole body of 
Gladstonians. If, in consequence of this alteration in his fortunes, 
he could be intimidated or wearied into retiring from political life, 
then, no doubt, matters would go as smoothly as before between 
Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Home Rulers. But who supposes 
that Mr. Parnell is going to be either intimidated or worn out, 
this year, next year, or the year after? He is made of sterner 
stuff. He is full of fight; and he will never abandon the field to 
enemies he despises as much as he dislikes. They have done him 
all the harm they possibly can. We may be sure he will return 
the injury with compound interest. So long as Mr. Gladstone 
ignores and Mr. McCarthy supplants him, he will not suffer Mr. 
Gladstone to recover power with Mr. McCarthy’s assistance, if by 
any earthly device he can prevent it. 

There is another alternative, no doubt. Mr. Parnell -will not 
submit to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. McCarthy; but Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Gladstone may submit to Mr. Parnell. They may. But 
will they ? We have not much faith in Mr. McCarthy’s powers of 
resistance, and we entertain the highest possible opinion of the 
flexibility of adaptation of Mr. Gladstone. Where other statesmen 
see no loophole of retreat, he retires with bag and baggage, and 
without losing aman. While other politicians find themselves hope- 
lessly committed by their past declarations, the most stringent and 
explicit language leaves him absolute freedom of interpretation 
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and no responsibility whatever. He transcends all the Davenport 
Brothers, and all the conjurors and prestidigitators that ever lived, 
in the art of liberating himself from ropes tied and knotted round 
him by the most binding of pledges. Still we cannot think it 
possible that he should again co-operate with an Irish Home Rule 
Party led by Mr. Parnell, after all the protests he has uttered that 
he will never, never, never, stoop to such degradation. More- 
over, quite apart from the difficulty of ignoring these protests, he 
must be well aware, and Mr. McCarthy must be well aware, that 
Mr. Parnell will never really forgive them, or help to place them 
in power, until in the face of the whole world they fall prostrate 
before him, and he places his heel upon their necks. They 
themselves now declare that he is an arrant Mephistopheles. If 
they be right, they ought to have a pretty accurate conception 
how he is likely to treat them, should they seek to bring about a 
reconciliation through fresh negotiations. 

There is, therefore, an overwhelming balance of reason and argu- 
ment against a premature or precipitate Dissolution. At the same 
time, people would be exceedingly unwise to conclude that there is 
no possibility of an Appeal to the Country during the present twelve- 
month ; and while every constituency where there is the faintest 
chance of success should be provided, without an hour’s delay, if 
not provided already, with a suitable Unionist candidate, each of 
these should keep himself as closely in touch with the electors 
whose suffrages he seeks to obtain, as though a General Election 
were certain to take place before this year’s harvest is gathered in. 


A NEGLECTED FACTOR 
QUESTION. 


OF THE IRISH 


I. 


Ir is satisfactory to record that a great advantage was won for the 
vause of Irish education by the establishment of the Intermediate 
Examinations. A beginning was made in the right direction, and 
fields tilled that before were lying fallow to the great loss of the 
country. But our satisfaction at the benefits so far obtained is 
considerably chastened by a closer inspection of the conditions of 
the examinations and vacillating policy of the Commissioners 
who direct them. Some of the objections to the present scope of 
these most important examinations have reference to the interests 
of boys and girls alike; but it is those of the latter that existing 
defects affect most prejudicially. The result of this is that the 
interests of the women of Ireland are far more neglected than those 
of their sex in the rest of the United Kingdom, and they can least 
afford such neglect. 

In the past the educational advantages within reach of Irish 
women were not such as to fit them particularly well for the ser- 
vices it was in their power to render to the community. Here and 
there exceptional women may have triumphed over the obstacles 
in their way; but it was the fact that in Ireland, as in all very 
backward countries, women were without the training needful to 
enable them to make the best use of their opportunities in domestic 
life, or in intellectual, industrial, or philanthropic spheres of 
action. This was possibly unavoidable; but the present is the 
time to remedy the evil, and the advance of public opinion now 
permits those in authority to carry out a far-sighted and liberal 
policy that would have been beyond the brightest hopes of the 
foremost reformers of women’s education twenty years ago. There 
is also now a disposition to inquire seriously into all the causes of 
Ireland’s backwardness; and it is not too much to hope that the 
interests and progress of more than half its population may not be 
passed over without full consideration. 

In the case of Ireland, unhappily, the clash and clang of party 
strife is apt to drown the voices raised on behalf of the cause of 
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the young men and women of the country. There will be plenty 
of people in this spring season deeply interested about seed 
potatoes ; but surely it depends on the young people of both sexes, 
and their training, whether, or not, three provinces of Ireland are 
ever to get beyond the stage of a potato question. 

In Ireland, at the present time, a huge responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of the Intermediate Education Commissioners. By 
the arrangements of their examinations they virtually order the 
whole procedure and method of education throughout the island. 
Anyone familiar with Irish schools knows that their whole 
machinery of study has to be moulded with reference to the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, and that schools are judged by the results 
they attain under the system. Teachers have no alternative but 
to conform. Under these circumstances, it is lamentable to find 
the Commissioners, either in the case of boys’ or girls’ studies, 
pursuing any retrograde course. 

While in England and in foreign countries the modern liberal 
tendency is more and more to submit the youth of both sexes to 
tests of equal educational value and identical examinations, in 
Ireland in the all-important Intermediate department, a different 
policy is always being attempted to be pursued, to the injury of the 
girls in their higher educational career. In a backward country, 
the immense despotic power exercised by the Commissioners over 
the lines taken by education, might be invaluable, if it supplied 
a corrective to the ignorance of parents or the supineness of 
teachers. Once past the intermediate stage in the competitions of 
the Royal University of Ireland and in the medical schools, women 
compete with men on terms of perfect intellectual equality. And 
here it may be said that the brilliant successes of Irish women in 
the University and in Medicine have produced a marked impression 
on the public mind, and are the best reward of those who worked 
so hard against the stream in the early days of the struggle for 
women’s higher education. 

There is a personal matter in regard to the Commissioners 
which it is difficult to touch without offence, but to which it is 
needful to allude. It is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, that to a 
large extent the interests of women’s education in Ireland are at 
the merey of the Commissioners of the Intermediate Education 
Board. But we look in vain in the list of Commissioners for the 
name of even one man who was a prominent benefactor to the cause 
of the higher education of women in the days when it was unpopular 
and despised.* It is an open secret that one or two of the Com- 
missioners are still wedded to ideas on the subject that were up to 
date fifty years ago. Popular feeling having now much changed, 

* This was written prior to the appointment of the Rev. Todd Martin, D.D. 
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and the tendency of the day leading so strongly towards liberality 
in the matter of women’s education, public boards like those of the 
Irish Intermediate Commissioners, are powerless to prevent progress. 
They can at the worst, as in the case of the Irish Commissioners, 
deprive the advantages conceded to girls of their complete utility, 
by refusing to exact a proper standard of work. Anything else 
could scarcely be looked for from a Board which has yielded on the 
question of women’s higher education more from the pressure of 
public opinion, than from conviction, and sympathy with what they 
believe to be right and just. It does not, therefore, seem too much 
to ask that all this petty tinkering with the examinations, in the 
interest of the supposed capacities or incapacities of women, should 
cease. The Commissioners can scarcely be credited with having 
made their exceptional regulations as the result of any special study 
or private knowledge of their own as to the requirements of women ; 
rather, we are disposed to think them due to old prejudice not wholly 
abandoned. In the absence, however, of any absolute certainty as 
to the views of the Board, which are the secrets of the council- 
room, we will content ourselves with hoping that the girls will 
promptly be relieved from regulations that handicap their future 
progress by misdirection of their early work. 

In condemnation of the Commissioners’ ideas, it is not necessary 
to do much more than quote for the public benefit Rule 12 of their 
Programme of Instructions for 1891 :— 


Conditions of Passing.—12. In the case of boys, no student shall obtain 
credit for the examination generally, nor shall his name be published in the 
Schedule of Results, unless he pass in at least four subjects, to each of which 
not less than 500 marks are assigned, in which must be included one subject 
from each of the following groups, viz. :— 

(A.)—(1) Greek; (2) Latin; (3) French; (4) German; (5) Italian; (6) Celtic. 
(B.)—(1) Euclid; (2) Arithmetic; (3) Algebra; (4) Plane Trigonometry ; (5) Ele- 
‘mentary Mechanics; (6) Algebra and Arithmetic (senior grade). 

In the case of girls it will be necessary and sufficient to pass in one subject 

from group (A), in English, and in any two other subjects of the programme. 


We do not often get in an official programme such a touch of 
pathos as lies in the words “ necessary and sufficient ’’ in this last 
paragraph. A condition is ‘‘ necessary and sufficient ”’ which gives 
away, by one stroke of the Commissioners’ pen, the whole question 
of the thoroughness of the training of Irish girls! It is quite in- 
credible that the Commissioners do not realize the irreparable injury 
it is to the development of a girl’s mind when some study of a con- 
structive, disciplinary or scientific character is not required from 
her in addition to work of a literary or linguistic kind. The Board 
have not got in 1890, so far on the road to understanding how to 
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educate women as Mrs. Elizabeth Fry’s mother had reached in 
1792, when she wrote as follows :— 


As it appears to be our reasonable duty to improve our faculties, and by that 
means to render ourselves useful ; it is necessary and very agreeable, to be well 
informed of our own language ; and the Latin, as being the most permanent ; and 
the French, as being the most in generalrequest. The simple beauties of mathe- 
matics appear to be so excellent an exercise to the understanding that they ought 
on no account to be omitted, and are perhaps scarcely less essential than a com- 
plete knowledge of ancient and modern history, geography, and chronology. 
To which may be added a knowledge of the most approved branches of natural 
history, and a capacity of drawing from nature, in order to promote that know- 
ledge and facilitate the pursuit of it. 


After the lapse of nearly a century we are still struggling to 
obtain almost the same things that in 1792 Mrs. Guerney wrote of as 
‘‘ what I most covet for my daughters.’ Only by great exertions on the 
part of the ‘‘ Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, and other ladies 
interested in education,” has the identity of the papers submitted 
to boys and girls been so far maintained. They have been power- 
less, however, to prevent variation in the scope of the girl’s exam- 
ination. Once any such deviations are allowed, we have no 
guarantee against trivialities and the introduction of petty subjects. 
An examination of the Pass Lists of 1890 reveals a case in point. 
The girls have flown, like flies to sugar, to the new subject of 
‘* Domestic Economy,” inserted for their special benefit by the pro- 
vident Commissioners. ‘‘ How nice!” exclaimed all the shallow 
people, and those with an inherited fear of woman’s higher educa- 
tion. It sounded a delightful study, ‘“‘so good and practical,” and 
so suggestive of reformed households and general thrift. But mis- 
givings are unavoidable face to face with the prose of the Pass Lists, 
when we find such an extraordinary theoretical proficiency in 
domestic economy among the girls of a country not famous for its 
high practical standard of household science. The subject had 500 
marks assigned to it in the senior, 400 in the middle, and 300 in 
the junior grade—French and German having respectively 700 
assigned to them in all grades. This high scoring naturally made 
the study of domestic economy a sort of refuge for the intellectually 
destitute, for it required, apparently, much ingenuity to fail in it, 
of girls who succeeded in passing the examination, only one in the 
senior, and one in the middle, and a very few in the junior grade 
possessed sufficient adroitness not to pass in domestic economy. 
Of the 78 senior grade students, 41 obtained honours, and 33 
passes in this easily crammed subject. And in the middle grade, of 
the 149 successful students, 96 won honours, and 5 passes. 
Further comment is needless. 

A serious defect in the intermediate regulations, so far as both 
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boys and girls are concerned (though in the case of the former the 
injury is less through the provisions, already quoted, of Rule 12 
of the Commissioners’ Programme), lies in the omission to require 
a pass in Arithmetic, as a fundamental condition of examination. 
No such pass is required in any grade. If arithmetic for girls 
were compulsory in the junior and middle grades, it might possibly 
be left optional in the senior, as a respectable proficiency in one 
of the most important of subjects would thus have been ensured. 
We may also well ask, What sort of domestic economy is it that 
can dispense with arithmetic? It will seem almost incredible to 
English educationalists that such a slip-shod arrangement is really 
in existence by order of the Board of Commissioners. 

The system of marking also requires most careful revision. It 
is well to permit in the junior and middle grades a wide range of 
subject, for at that stage education must be genera! to allow the 
bent of students to manifest itself. But in the senior grade, when 
education has so far advanced that the students should begin to 
specialize, the examinations are so arranged, and the marking is 
on a system by which exhibitions and prizes are obtainable only 
by going in for a great number of subjects, and the consequent 
gain of only a smattering of knowledge. The books, &c., in each 
important section of the examination, should be so arranged as to 
permit a pass, or the taking of honours, by a more extended study 
of the most important subjects. 

In the regulations for 1891, it is unsatisfactory to note that the 
Theory of Music is discontinued in the junior and middle grades 
for boys, and in 1892 it will also vanish from their senior grade. 
Music, both as an accomplishment and a profession, is the domain 
of men as well as women, and, for its value, depends on theoretical 
as well as practical skill. This exclusion of the subject from the 
examinations, by which boys studying music as a profession are 
prevented from scoring the value of their special training, while 
acquiring their general education, can only result in injury and 
injustice. It will also discourage boys altogether from study of 
music, which has so beneficial a moral effect in their case. Boys 
have no sewing to occupy their leisure hours, and the enjoyment 
and practice of music affords them a counter-attraction to other 
less desirable forms of amusement. 

Before quitting the subject of the general policy of the Commis- 
sioners, it may be pointed out that woman’s education has a special 
claim on their enlightened attention by its very helplessness. It 
is unrepresented on the Council, in the sense already pointed out. 
What other interest but that of women (of half the population— 
their training, occupation, and lives at stake) would endure such a 
system fora day? If it be impossible to shake unworthy prejudice 
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to such an extent as to induce the Board, and those responsible for 
its formation, to include among its members even one woman in 
hearty sympathy with the educational advancement of her sex 
(any other than a sincerely progressive influence would be unsatis- 
factory to the women’s educational agencies she would have to 
represent), it may be asked that to vacancies in the Board, men 
shall be appointed who are known to be really favourably disposed 
to the claims of women in educational matters. Also, that as the 
influence of the Board is at present irresistible, it shall be exerted 
to oblige the backward country schools to improve their systems, 
and that the metropolitan and Ulster schools shall not be ham- 
pered by any concessions to ideas of ‘levelling down.” If the 
obtaining of the ‘‘ pass” is not rendered too severe a task, the 
country schools will not be unduly squeezed; while by a liberal 
and sensible system of honours, the whole standard of women’s 
education will be gradually raised. On behalf of the women, it must 
be remembered that, without the aid of public endowments such as 
the boys’ educational establishments enjoy, impeded by public igno- 
rance and apathy, deepest among the neglected mass of women 
themselves, a small body of earnest teachers and sympathizers with 
their cause, have within the last eight or nine years accomplished 
work that has extorted the reluctant admiration even of their 
opponents. 


Il. 


To obtain something like a clear view of the educational 
situation of girls in Ireland under the Intermediate system, it is 
necessary to review the efforts of the associations which have had 
charge of the interests of the cause. In the reports of the Central 
Association of Irish Schoo1-mistresses, and other ladies interested 
in Education, we find the principal incidents of the struggle ; but it 
is only right to say here that the Ulster Association of School- 
mistresses have worked earnestly with the Central Association 
to introduce desirable changes and resist objectionable ones. It 
must be understood that throughout the struggle the Ulster 
association and the Central have been in constant communication, 
and have worked in a close spirit of co-operation ; so that all the 
work achieved has been by the joint action of the Ulster and 
Central Associations. It is also to be recorded that it is almost 
entirely due to the ability, foresight, and energy of some Ulster 
ladies that a recognition of the claims of women to share in the 
benefits of the Intermediate scheme was obtained in the first 
instance, when the system was introduced. The cause of women’s 
education in Ireland owes a large debt of gratitude to Ulster. 

The following is a summary of the struggle from 1883 to 1889, 
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drawn up with the help of the Reports of the Central Association 
of School-mistresses, &c. 

In 1882 the Central Association of Irish School-mistresses, &c., 
was formed with branches in Cork, Derry, Galway and Sligo. The 
Ulster Association of School-mistresses elected correspondents for 
inter-communication with the Central. 

In 1883 a memorial was forwarded to the Board, couched in 
terms drawn up by the London Educational Conference, and urging 
that no rules might be laid down which could ‘‘ in any way make 
the examinations unequal in value to girls as compared with boys, 
either in regard to their educational or their pecuniary importance.” 

In the same year the Associations were occupied in resisting 
proposals made by the Commissioners in their programme for 1884, 
to prohibit Trigonometry and Mechanics in the senior grade for 
girls. The change was objected to in a memorial, on the grounds 
that it would tend to “ discourage these valuable subjects in girls’ 
schools. Yet the studies which supply a similar training are too 
few in these schools. . . . We would wish also to point out that 
Trigonometry and Mechanics are compulsory upon all students 
passing through the Royal University.”” In the same memorial 
it was urged that the ‘‘ marks allotted to each subject should be the 
same for girls as for boys.” A sensible suggestion was also made 
that an exhibitioner in the junior and middle grades, if under age, 
should be allowed to drop a year, and resume her exhibition on 
qualifying herself in the superior grade. 

The fate of these suggestions was as follows. Plane Trigonome- 
try was restored to girls in the programme for 1884. The system of 
marking was suffered to remain the same for boys and girls; but 
the suggestion as to exhibitioners was not accepted. 

In 1883-4 a petition was forwarded to the Commissioners with 
regard to result fees, a reduction in which had caused serious injury 
to the cause of girls’ education. In compliance with this petition, 
the rules for 1885 announced that the result fees had been raised. 

In 1884-5 rumours were abroad of changes contemplated by the 
Board, in their system of marks for girls, of a serious character. 
These changes were vigorously protested against as : 


most injurious to girls’ education ; firstly, since by offering great inducements 
to study some subjects rather than others, the liberty of candidates is unduly 
curtailed ; and secondly, because the subjects so depreciated are those admittedly 
of high educational value. . . . We have heard with much surprise and alarm 
that very serious changes are in contemplation . . . by which several of the 
higher subjects will be in future entirely prohibited to girls, and, also, the scale 
of marking so altered as to materially discourage the study of Latin, the 
higher mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy, while less difficult 
and less valuable subjects are assigned a disproportionate value. . . . Such 
changes . . . are distinctly retrogressive in character, and calculated to undo 
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the work of years of exertion on the part of those striving for the higher 
education of women in Ireland ... changes which, we protest, would un- 
doubtedly lower the level of girls’ education in Ireland below that of the 
sister countries. 


The memorial further emphasized a request that “all subjects alike 
should be freely open to girls, and that the scale of marking should 
be drawn up solely and impartially with regard to the difficulty of 
each subject and the time and ability required for its study.” 
Further memorials from other associations were sent in to the 
same effect, and public meetings were held in Londonderry and 
Belfast, and memorials were also sent from many towns to the 
Lord Lieutenant. These demonstrations produced a very important 
concession from the Commissioners, embodied in the following 
Resolution passed by them at a meeting held Feb. 7, 1885 :— 
Resolved, That the question of the Programme of Studies for Girls be post- 
poned until the Rules for 1887 come before the Board; and that in the mean- 
time the alterations which have been proposed in the courses of studies for 


them be submitted for the consideration of persons engaged in conducting the 
education of girls. 


In 1886 the joint associations pointed out to the Intermediate 
Board the “‘ great difficulty found in thinly populated districts in 
using the Intermediate Examinations, owing to the want of centres,”’ 
and suggesting that, “‘ if additional centres could not be provided, 
boys and girls should be examined at joint centres.” 

‘This inconvenience,” the memorial pointed out, “‘ is felt chiefly 
in the case of girls. In all Connaught, for instance, there has not 
been a girls’ centre since 1884; but there are not a fewtowns... 
where ... if the two sexes could be examined together, centres 
of considerable size could be formed.” To this most reasonable 
and desirable proposal all the Board could be induced to say was 
“that they were not in favour of altering the existing rules.” 
Further pressure was exercised, pointing out that no centres existed 
in many important towns, or in Connaught, in consequence of 
the rule requiring thirty candidates to form a centre. It was also 
suggested that the appointment of supervising matrons would 
remove possible objections. The spirit of Red Tape could not, 
however, yield more than a promise to consider the case of the 
towns named in the memorial when the question of centres should 
come before the Board. 

1888 was an important year. In it a memorial was addressed 
to Mr. Balfour in support of the recommendations of the Education 
Commission for additional endowment for Irish Education. The 
Report of the-Education Commission was extremely favourable to 
the claims of the girls, and fully justified the position taken up 
by those who had been so long and ably advocating them. 
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The principal points of these recommendations were a recogni- 
tion of the following facts :— 

The limited amount and defective administration of the public 
endowments for intermediate education (p. xix. of the Scheme and 
teport, line 34). 

That the intermediate system, while contributing very much to 
the improvement and extension of teaching in Ireland, involved 
ereat cost to schools, so that ‘‘ additional funds were required to 
defray the expenses of teaching”’ (p. xxii., line 6). 

That their Act, Section 15, required them to make provision 
for extending the benefits of endowments to both sexes (p. xxil., 
line 66). 

That a reference to the debates, especially to that in the House 
of Lords, July 4, 1878, will show that only the lateness of the 
Session prevented an enlargement of the fund (for Irish Inter- 
mediate Education) by atleast half a million to meet this extension 
(to girls), and that Lord Cairns, Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, 
and Lord O’Hagan “all held out expectations that the success of 
the system would be at once followed by an additional grant. 
The system has succeeded beyond all expectations ”’ (p. xxii., line 
76). 

That the education of girls was everywhere being advanced, and 
that they required instruction of the same character as that given 
to male students (p. xxii., line 9). 

That flourishing establishments for the higher education of girls 
existed in Dublin, Belfast, and elsewhere ; but, being founded and 
maintained by private enterprise, a very moderate endowment 
from public funds would much advance their usefulness (p. xxvii). 

These recommendations and remedies proved that the Education 
Commission, appointed by Government to report on the subject 
of additional endowment, saw more clearly what was due to women 
under the provisions of the Intermediate Education Act than the 
Board who were entrusted to administer its provisions. 

During 1889 no very important action was taken by the Associa- 
tions, except in resisting the old inimical suggestion that boys and 
giris should compete on equal terms in the examinafions. The 
objections to the proposal were fully given in the memorial 
addressed by the Associations to the Board. 

The number of boy candidates being, roughly, nearly 10,000, and of girls only 
1,600, it would be nearly impossible for the latter to gain exhibitions or prizes. 
This would entirely stop the education of many girls, whose parents can only 
continue to give them higher education by means of their gaining exhibitions 
of money value. It would so discourage schools that a large number, especi- 
ally in the country, where the value of a high standard being kept up and of 


some monetary help is most felt, would withdraw from the examinations, and 
thus bring to an end all the good the system is now effecting. 
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It would not be a measure of justice as it seems at first sight. While many 
endowments exist in Ireland for boys, the intermediate prizes and result fees 
are the sole endowments for girls’ education. Hence a great injustice would be 
done in depriving them of this; nor would any equality of advantages in edu- 
cation be established unless all other endowments were divided between boys 
and girls, including the throwing open of Trinity College and all other colleges 
to women. 


With regard to this proposal, the appeal to the Commissioners 
was successful and another danger to girls’ education averted. But 
it is not easy to exaggerate the sense of insecurity of the school- 
mistresses, harassed by continual changes, and fears of changes, 
and obliged constantly to be on their guard against insidious attack 
from one quarter or another. They have a strong claim to the 
support of public opinion and to the sympathy of enlightened 
English educationalists. 

The Pass Lists, published by the Intermediate Board, of the girls’ 
examinations in 1890, are well worth examination for the interest- 
ing light they throw on the state of girls’ education in the four 
provinces of Ireland. For purposes of comparison, in the analysis, 
the honours and passes obtained in the different subjects by Ulster 
students have been stated separately, those of the remaining three 
provisions being counted together. The following are the results 
in all three grades for 1890 :— 

These tables are instructive in many ways, and tell their own 
tale, so that only a few remarks need be made about them here. 
It will be seen at once that in the junior grade a considerable 
number more students entered from the provinces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, taken together, than from Ulster. In 
the middle grade, the numbers from the same parts of Ireland are 
nearly equal. But in the senior grade, i.e., in the grade which 
testifies to perseverance in higher education, Ulster is in front 
with nearly double the number of successful candidates. This is 
very significant, when coupled with the fact that in all three grades 
a better course of study is followed by the girls of Ulster. This 
last fact is indicated by the value of the subjects in which Ulster 
students have won honours and passes, considered with reference 
to their utility as mental training. 

But it is also impossible not to feel the miserable paucity of the 
numbers entered in all grades of these examinations. From all 
parts of Ireland only 1,293 were examined, of whom 766 passed. 
The published Pass List of 1890 gives sad evidence that the field 
over which the examinations ought to extend their influence is not 
at all adequately covered. After the names of the students, those 
of the towns in which they reside or are educated appear in the 
Pass Lists. The city of Waterford has 29,181 inhabitants, yet it 
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does not figure once after the name of any successful candidate in 
any grade. This is no doubt mainly due to the narrow and short- 
sighted policy of the Commissioners in refusing to sanction the 
examination of boys and girls together, even under the strictest 
matronly supervision. Such obstructive red-tapeism simply robs 
the backward districts of Ireland of their main hope of progress, 
and deeply injures the most vital interests. 

A movement is now on foot to use the Intermediate Examinations 
for the encouragement of commercial education. It was started 
by the Chambers of Commerce of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, and 
has obtained the approval of the Intermediate Board. The asso- 
ciations of school-mistresses will probably memorialize the Board to 
the effect that the commercial group of subjects, and diplomas, 
shall be open to girls as well as boys, and it is not conceivable 
their application will be in vain. It can scarcely be pretended 
that women are not engaged in business, and do not require a 
proper technical training for it.* 

Another very urgent reform is suggested by the Pass Lists, 7.c. 
that arithmetic should be compulsory for girls in the junior and 
middle grades. It would be also advisable that extended honour 
courses should be instituted in the senior grade, such as (a) Classics, 
(b) English and Modern Languages, (c) Mathematics, (d) Applied 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology; and that the English 
examination in all grades should occupy two days, and give a more 
thorough and valuable test of knowledge. 

It is to be hoped these reforms will be speedily carried out. The 
wretched spirit which used to affect to believe that the education 
of women was a matter of little moment, is rapidly dying out. 
In the case of Ireland, where it is most needful to introduce an 
enlightened system of ‘‘ petite culture,’ and more extended systems 
of industry, there is a great field for feminine work and thrift, and 
the training of girls demands special care. We have outlived the 
silly belief that women of trained understanding and cultivated 
mind, despised and neglected small duties. It has come to be 
accepted, on the contrary, that such women only yield them their 
full importance and attention. Every highly-trained woman raises 
the standard of those around her, of men and women alike, en- 
couraging the weaker ones to think and act, and not be ashamed to 
do the humblest useful work. 

One word, in conclusion, must be said in this connection. 
Ladies are busy in many parts of Ireland with schemes of technical 
education and industrial projects. These schemes are for the most 
part in the hands of kindly and philanthropic persons, who, however, 


* Since the above was written, the Board have thrown open the commercial ex- 
amination to girls, on the same conditions as to boys. 
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lack the training and practical experience necessary for success in 
their objects, so the trail of the amateur is over a great deal of 
well-intentioned and unselfish exertion. It is impossible in this 
paper to consider the ridiculous dabbling in technical education by 
the Commissioners of the National School Board of Ireland; but 
it is necessary to point out the great need that exists in Ireland for 
a technical college for women, in which they can secure a good 
training to enable them to turn to practical use the powers of 
mind that have been developed under the Intermediate system. 
The profession of teaching cannot absorb more than a percentage 
of the Irish girls. It is desirable that the majority of them 
should be enabled to pass on to technical teaching of the highest 
class, suited to the physical circumstances and needs of Ireland, 
and extending to all branches of work for women, the principles 
and practice of which there are at present no means of learning. 
A technical College for women in Dublin would meet a real need 
of the country. The provisions of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict.), apply to Ireland, and it is possible that a 
loan might be procured in aid of the establishment of such a 
college. In any case, it is not too much to hope that some of the 
minds which do not dwell on Ireland’s strife to the exclusion of 
work for her progress, will give this idea their fair consideration. 
This is one of the needs of the moment. Another is that Eng- 
lish public opinion should aid the efforts of women in Ireland to 
obtain from the Commissioners of Intermediate Education their 
due share of the benefits intended for them by the Imperial 
Parliament. 


Fanny W. Currey. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the Commissioners have 
sprung a new mine upon Irish teachers and students in the shape 
of Rule 8 of their new-issued programme, which prohibits students, 
male and female, from entering more than once in the middle and 
senior grades, and more than twice in the junior. As the regula- 
tion is to come into force at once, it utterly disorganizes existing 
arrangements for study. It is computed that over 300 students in 
Dublin alone will lose exhibitions, which in many cases may 
involve corresponding educational losses, through the inability of 
parents to pay the cost of instruction. A number of medals for 
special subjects have been swept away, and with them is lost a 
great inducement for the thorough study of many important sub- 
jects. 

A preparatory grade has also been added for children under 
fourteen. It is a lamentable thing to think of little ones of that 
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age being harassed by examinations. The scope of subject is 
somewhat similar to that of the junior grade, and the pressure of 
competition of schools will lead to much injurious cramming at 
a very early age. We shall, perhaps, see a Kindergarten grade 
next. 


Strong protests have been addressed tothe Board by various 
educational associations, on the ground of the harmfulness of 
tule 8 to the best interests of the students. In the words of one 
of these resolutions, ‘‘ It is harmful to the cause of true educa- 
tion, for it will tend to force under-age candidates in all grades 
into a grade superior to that for which they may be qualified 
either by age or educational acquirements.”’ 


F. W. C. 
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A mont has passed since the Picture Galleries opened their doors 
to the public, and by this time the paintings of 1891 have been 
amply seen and fully discussed. We have heard the judgments of 
the wise and the jeers of the foolish, the groans of the rejected 
and the sighings of the “ skied,’ the yearly recurring complaints 
against the management of the Hanging Committee, and the gene- 
ral grumble over the whole system. There has been the usual con- 
troversy as to whether the Academy Exhibition is up to the average 
or not, the usual wrangle over the individual merits of this or that 
picture. Before our readers are quite tired of the subject, and 
while the show is still open, it may be worth while to take one 
more stroll through the galleries and glance at the leading features 
by which English art in 1891 will be remembered. 

Perhaps on the whole the chief feeling has been a sense of satis- 
faction that the exhibitions both at Burlington House and at the 
New Gallery were not worse. Our painters, we all know, have had 
many tliings to contend with. A winter which will be remembered 
as the darkest and bitterest of the century, a winter during which 
for the space of forty days not a single gleam of sun was registered 
in London, followed by a spring of fog and snow and icy winds, 
has in the words of the President of the Royal Academy, ‘“‘ crushed 
our spirits within its noisome coils,” and ‘ blotted the joy and 
light out of the hearts of dwellers in our cities.”” Many are the 
works of art which have suffered, many the pictures which have 
remained unfinished, or, like Mr. Alma Tadéma’s “ Love in Idle- 
ness,” have been only completed at the eleventh hour. Among 
our artists themselves, many have been victims to ijl-health, 
while not a few have been snatched away in the prime of life and 
the fulness of power. On the Academy itself the hand of death 
has fallen heavily. As the President reminded us in his eloquent 
speech at the yearly banquet, it has lost in the French artist, 
Meissonier, the most famous of its foreign associates, and a dis- 
tinguished honorary member in the person of its chaplain, the 
Archbishop of York, while, by a strange fatality, only two days 
later, England was shocked by the sudden death of the eminent 
prelate who had succeeded to that exalted post, but who will be 
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best remembered in days to come as the great Bishop of Peter- 
borough. In Sir Edgar Boehm we have lost a gifted and 
genial sculptor, who stood in the front rank of his profession ; in 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle a clever industrious landscape painter and 
ardent lover of natural beauty. In Mr. J. D. Sedding’s too early 
death we lament the removal of one of the most brilliant and 
original of modern architects. And within the last few weeks the 
names of Mr. Thomas Collier and Mr. Edwin Long have been added 
to the list of accomplished masters whose career has been brought 
to a sudden close. 

It is on the whole, we repeat, a matter for congratulation that, 
in spite of these discouraging circumstances, our two chief exhibi- 
tions attain a fair degree of excellence. The Academy is, to say 
the least, quite as good this year as it has been for many seasons ; 
whatever the faults of its constitution may be, it gives us, what 
it claims to do, a fairly representative collection cf national art 
at the present time. Among the two thousand and one hundred 
works which are brought together at Burlington House, it is 
possible to find a small number of really noble pictures, and a 
larger class of very respectable and interesting ones. The best 
known masters have on the whole maintained their reputations 
successfully, and several of the younger men have come to 
the front and justified the high expectations which had been 
formed of their career. The exhibition at the New Gallery, again, 
is quite on a level with its predecessors, and distinctly better than 
that of last summer. Its chief supporters are all well represented. 
Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. W. Richmond, Mr. Alma Tadéma, and Mr. 
Watts have sent examples of their finest work, while the freaks and 
vagaries of eccentric youths which generally figure here are not 
absent from its walls. And bad as, it must be owned, many of the 
pictures are, in pictorial treatment of theme, in actual brushwork 
and manual dexterity, there has been a very decided advance during 
the last ten or twelve years. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of English art at the 
present moment is its extraordinary variety of style. When we 
speak of a Venetian or a Florentine picture of a certain period, we 
know what to expect, but an English painting of the year of grace 
1891 may be—anything. The gulf which divides Raphael from 
Rubens, Michael Angelo from Sir Joshua, is hardly wider than that 
which lies between a Watts anda Sargent, or which separates the 
art of Leighton from that of the Newlyn masters. Art, we must 
hope, as it was said of old of Wisdom, is justified of her children. 
But, for this very reason some of the best and finest work is seen 
ata great disadvantage in our galleries. M. Greiffenhagen’s idyll of 
Arcadian shepherds meeting in the poppy-grown meadows looks out 
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of place among the dreary portraits with which it is surrounded, 
aid the subtle harmonies of Mr. Burne-Jones’ tones, or the delicate 
gradations of Professor Costa’s colour are ruined by the close 
pzoximity of some glaring crudity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech, sparkling with wit 
aid humour, at the Academy banquet, offered a humble apology in 
the name of this colourless, humdrum and prosaic generation to 
the genius of art for the commonplace nature of the subjects with 
which the age in which we live supplies our painters. Certainly 
this year prose reigns supreme on the walls of Burlington House. 
It meets us on the threshold in Professor Herkomer’s diploma picture 
of the haggard working man with his starving wife and child—‘‘ On 
Strike ;” it supplies the theme of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ ‘ Salvation 
Army,” of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Assistance,” and of Mr. 
Dicksee’s ‘ Crisis.” It has tempted Mr. Leader to forsake his 
favourite haunts in rural England to paint the grimy diggings of 
the Manchester Ship Canal; and we find it throned in the 
place of honour in Mr. Luke Fildes’ “ Doctor.” This pic- 
ture has achieved the great success of the year, and, what is 
more, has in many ways deserved it. There is nothing melo- 
dramatic or sensational about the scene. The idea is well 
planned and carefully carried out. All the details of the humble 
cottage home, the figures of the grief-stricken parents in the back- 
ground, the sick child lying on the two chairs, and the dim morning 
light at the window struggling with the rays of the lamp on the 
table, are truthfully and skilfully depicted. But the triumph of 
Mr. Fildes’ conception lies in the face of the doctor, a common- 
place, kindly man, who bends forward with his eyes fixed on the 
dying child, watching for a moment when his science may be able 
to make one last effort to save the young life which is fast ebbing 
away. This picture, we see at a glance, has every quality which 
ensures popularity. In the first place it tells a story, a fact which 
of itself at once enlists public sympathy on the painter’s side. And 
that story is an obvious one. It needs no explanation, no effort of 
memory. Its meaning is clear at a glance. It appeals to the 
humblest, the most ignorant among us. And withal there is a 
certain nobleness in this rendering of a very ordinary scene—a 
nobleness born of human sympathy and of the mystery of life and 
death. Mr. Fildes’ ‘‘ Doctor” will be a worthy example of British 
art in the new Gallery of National Art, where, by the liberality of 
Mr. Henry Tate, it is destined to take its place. 

Whether it is owing to the baneful effect of fog and darkness in 
the past winter, or to the return of influenza, it is certain that 
there is a vast proportion of unusually depressing subjects among 
the pictures at Burlington House this year. Even Mr. F. D. 
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Millett, that charming painter of white-panelled parlours and 
Sheraton furniture, takes the widow of an officer who has fallen 
at Waterloo for his subject, and represents the bereaved wife 
in her weeds sitting at table in the well-known interior, with 
all its dainty surroundings. Sick children and ghastly faces, 
medicine bottles and death-bed scenes meet us at every turn, 
and send a shudder through us as we gaze on their grey real- 
ism. One of the few pictures of this class which combines 
beauty and pathos is the Cornish funeral, painted by Mr. Frank 
Bramley, and bearing for its motto the text, ‘“‘ For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The artist, it will be remembered, belongs 
to the group of clever young men known as the Newlyn school, 
who have been trained in Paris, and seek their inspiration in 
the fishing villages on the southern coast of Cornwall. His 
‘‘ Hopeless Dawn ”’ is already well known to our readers, and this 
funeral procession of young maidens, bearing a little child 
to rest by the seashore, under the grey skies of Cornwall, is 
marked by a feeling as deep, and has even more of charm. These 
children of all ages, with the fresh young faces and straw hats 
wreathed with yellow flowers, singing hymns as they go, remind 
us of another funeral of village maidens bearing a young girl to 
rest under the flowering apple-trees of Lorraine, the last work ever 
painted by Jules Bastien-Lepage. In the same room is Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’ picture of the “‘ Salvation Army.” “ Englishmen,” 
Mr. Goschen told us the other day, “are undemonstrative. I 
wonder since when it is that they have acquired that method of 
suppressing all passionate utterance, which is so very inartistic and 
so very unpoetic. I believe it was not always so. Our great- 
erandfathers wept, and cursed, and gesticulated, and raved, as any 
romancer or as any poet or painter might desire; but their great- 
srandsons have quieted down, and few lines of passion, or of fury, 
or of love, or of revenge, furrow the respectable faces of to-day.” 
But here Mr. Stanhope Forbes reminds us that there are still 
enthusiasts and devotees to be found amongst us. This band of 
Salvationists, armed with drums and flags, surrounded by fishermen 
and loafers and admiring children on the Cornish shore, is admir- 
ably drawn and cleverly studied from life, and he has exactly caught 
the expression of religious ecstasy on the face of the young woman 
playing the tambourine, as she pours out her heart in some im- 
passioned utterance. 

The clever brushwork and vivid realism of these Newlyn masters 
cannot fail to command admiration. In their work we see undoubt- 
edly one of the most important developments of contemporary 
English art. At the same time it is not without a sense of pleasure 
that we turn from their somewhat gloomy presentment of modern 
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life to the so-called imaginative pictures or works which deal with 
factsremote from the actual experience of every-day life. Foremost 
in this class of subjects are the two important works by Sir Frederic 
Leighton. True to his old ideals, the painter of the “ Death of 
Alcestis”’ still seeks his inspiration in classic themes and the 
myths of sunny Hellas. And, however much we may regret certain 
peculiarities in his handling of colour and surface, it is impossible 
not to be attracted by the nobleness of design and beauty of line 
which marks all his conceptions. His picture of ‘‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’ cannot be called a complete success, but the fine 
drawing of the white-armed maiden’s form, as she shrinks back 
in horror from the approaching monster, would make it ridiculous 
to speak of it as a failure. More satisfactory, in every way, is 
his rendering of the “‘ Return of Persephone,” that beautiful myth 
in which the Greek poets celebrated the joy of the awakening of 
nature from the long sleep of winter. Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, clad in his blue robe and immortal in youth and beauty, 
bears Persephone in his arms, still half-dazed by the passage from 
the nether world to the realm of light and joy, and Demeter, 
clad in the golden-brown of harvest, hastens with outstretched 
arms to receive her long-lost child. All about them spring is 
blooming in the.fair Sicilian fields, pink almond blossoms under 
the deep blue sky, the fresh green of the fig-tree clothes the bare 
rock, and clusters of purple campanula start up under their feet. 
Another classic legend, the old Homeric myth of Ulysses bound to 
the mast lest he should yield to the spell of the Sirens, has been 
finely illustrated, with much imagination and courage, by Mr. J. 
W. Waterhouse. Only he has altered their number, as he was 
quite free to do, from three to seven, and his conception of the 
Sirens, with their modern woman-faces fastened on to feather- 
grown bodies, appears to have for some pseudo-classic people a 
rather grotesque effect. Mr. Solomon has made use of another 
well-known myth—the Judgment of Paris, and the Goddesses 
three who to Ida came—to give us an extremely clever study of 
a nude model. But for actual beauty and classical feeling we 
must turn to Mr. Richmond’s “ Bath of Venus,” or “ Amor 
omnia vincit,” as he elects to call it in the New Gallery. His 
Aphrodite dropping the gorgeous draperies at her feet and unveil- 
ing her perfect form in the sunset light, is full of decorative charm, 
and the background of cypress-stems and bright foliage against the 
blue summer sea and Ionian Isles adds to the loveliness of the 
vision. The same gallery boasts the possession of Mr. Tadéma’s 
“Love in Idleness”—two Roman maidens dreaming of their 
lovers on a marble terrace, such as the painter loves, on the edge of 
Tyrrhenian purple waters. The glowing tints of this picture will 
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please many, but there is more actual charm and, what is rarer 
yet in this accomplished master’s work, more of human emotion in 
the young Roman mother who hastens to embrace her laughing 
child in the act of awakening from sleep, which forms the subject 
of his Academy picture, ‘‘ An Earthly Paradise.” 


*¢ All the heaven of heavens in one little child.” 


Here the blues and greys of the hangings and the Roman matron’s 
robe form a charming contrast to the rosy tints of the marble 
floor, and the merry child snatching the anemones from his 
mother’s hair is the picture of innocent delight. This is cer- 
tainly one of the best of Mr. Tadéma’s works, and has been 
hailed by acclamation as one of the popular triumphs of the 
year. For those who love the mystic beauty of Mr. Burne- 
Jones’ dreams, and the grave tenderness of his faces, there is a 
rich store of pleasure in his quaint upright canvas of the Bride 
of the Canticles, with the sweet sad smile calling the north and 
south winds to blow on her garden, and in his great picture of the 
‘* Star of Bethlehem.” This most interesting work, painted for 
the Corporation of the master’s native city of Birmingham, 
measures 12ft. by 8ft., and is in water-colour. The difficulty of 
obtaining an effect in this medium, in a picture of so large a size, 
makes the splendour of the Eastern sages’ robes the more remark- 
able. Nothing can exceed the richness of their embroideries or the 
exquisite patterns of the jewelled caskets and crowns they bear. 
The Virgin and Child seated under the pent-house, where red roses 
creep up the wattled fence and harebells spring up in the green 
English woodland, are as holy and tender as any Madonna of 
old Florence; but the real originality of the conception lies in 
the star itself, which is borne aloft by a radiant seraph, who 
guides the Three Kings from the far East to the manger-throne. 

If Mr. Burne-Jones’ blue-green harmonies in water-colour 
partake of the nature of an experiment, the same remark may 
surely be applied with greater force to Mr. Watts’ ‘ Forty-first 
Day of the Deluge,”’ which shows us a breaking of yellow light over 
a dreary waste of waters, without a single form or figure—a fact 
which has given rise to many irreverent remarks. His ‘‘ Nixie’s 
Foundling,” a fairy child playing with a new-found jewel in the 
watery depths of some clear stream, is another of the quaint fancies 
in which the veteran master takes delight. 

When we come to study the landscapes of the year, we find a large 
number of considerable excellence, if none of surpassing merit. 
There may be no masterpiece among them, but a good many well- 
painted pictures. Sir John Millais’ large Scotch landscape, 
“Lingering Autumn,” will attract much attention, and gives a 
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wonderfully faithful reproduction of the russet lines which are the 
glory of the forest in the last days of autumn, if perhaps it wants 
the sentiment which made the charm of chill October. As might 
have been expected, winter landscapes abound in number. Of 
these the best is Mr. G. H. Boughton’s ‘‘ Frosty Sunrise in the 
Marshes,” in the New Gallery. Mr. David Murray paints the wide 
views and changeful shadows of the Sussex Downs, and the lily- 
srown waters and old bridges of Suffolk. At his best he often 
reminds us of Constable, especially in the fine landscape which he 
chooses to describe as ‘‘ Mangolds.”” Mr. Alfred Parsons takes us 
to Somersetshire hills and valleys, and Mr. Robert Macbeth paints 
the ruddy-apple and rosy-cheeked maidens of the cider-country in 
a style which reminds us of those pictures by Frederick Walker 
which he has made popular by his etchings. Mr. Adrian Stokes, 
one of the Newlyn masters, exhibits two very complete and 
thoroughly successful landscapes, a large one of a girl milking her 
cows on an open down, by the Cornish seas, at the twilight hour, 
which occupies a prominent place in the New Gallery, and a poetic 
** Morning Mist”’ at the Academy. Professor Costa this year sends 
nothing to Burlington House, and only three little paintings to the 
New Gallery: one of these, a view of the Roman Campagna, with 
tombs andruined arches in the foreground, and the soft blueness 
of the Alban hills beyond, is a very charming example of his refined 
and restful art. Mr. Corbett and Lord Carlisle still follow in their 
master’s steps, and both send Italian landscapes from Costa’s 
favourite hunting-grounds, the one a view of the Pisan hills, with 
a blaze of bright flowers in the reedy marsh, the other a lonely fort 
at Bocca d’Arno, steeped in the crimson glow of the sunset. Among 
the small-sized landscapes, Mr. Edward Stott’s ‘‘ Peaceful Even- 
ing,”’ an idyllic study of cows feeding in a marshy meadow, and the 
evening star rising in a misty sky, should not be overlooked, nor 
yet Mr. Poynter’s brilliant little picture of red roofs and barns on a 
breezy Sussex hillside. Worthy of notice too is Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones’ “ Village Pond,” a group of old houses and dusky trees at 
twilight, painted with a tenderness which makes every one regret 
he does not confine himself to this class of picture-instead of 
attempting such exalted flights of fancy as his ‘‘ Earth-rise seen 
from the Moon.” 

Among the painters of sea and sky Mr. Hook and Mr. Henry 
Moore still hold the first place. The former, besides a fine 
portrait of himself, painted, we are glad to learn, for the Uffizi 
Gallery, as those of Leighton and Watts and Millais have been 
painted before, shows a sunny coast view, with a sketch of golden 
sand and a resplendent summer sea, having for its motto Shake- 
speare’s line— 
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‘‘On the beached margent of the sea,”— 


as well as a sunset effect on a stormy sea under the Cornish 
cliff, not very happily named, “‘ Hit, but not bagged,” from a little 
figure of a sportsman in pursuit of a wounded rabbit, placed in 
one corner of the picture. Mr. Henry Moore once more gives us 
his favourite subject of rolling waves,— 


“ Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,”— 


with a yawl running before the wind, in his New Gallery picture, 
‘‘Morning Bright,” and a noble sunset scene, absolutely un- 
rivalled for the way in which the milky blue of the waves have 
caught the rosied light, and the far white sails glitter in the 
horizon. 

But it is time to turn to the portraits, which form so large a 
portion of the whole display in both galleries. The array is, 
indeed, a formidable one, and affords another proof of the extra- 
ordinary fondness of the British public for this form of art. The 
English millionaire will pay almost any sum for a fine portrait, 
and a good likeness of a well-known personage will inva- 
riably attract more admirers than the noblest work of imagi- 
native art. ‘‘ Portrait painting,” it was lately said by Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, himself one of our foremost masters in this line, 
‘‘has nothing to do with real art. In this country people do not 
understand true art; they are too realistic, but this very realism 
makes them good portrait painters, and good judges and great 
admirers of portraits.”” And so year by year the number of portraits 
in our galleries multiply, and likenesses which have absolutely no 
pretensions to rank as works of art, are hung on the line. At the 
same time, as Mr. Richmond himself allows, the characteristics of 
an artist appear in every portrait which he paints, and his 
portraits remain on an exact level with his art as expressed in 
his other pictures. Nothing, for instance, can be more strongly 
stamped with individuality than Mr. Orchardson’s masterly portrait 
of Mr. Walter Gilbey, the well-known breeder of cart-horses, seated 
in his red-brown leather arm-chair, with his glass in his eye and 
his paper on his knee. The scheme of colour, with its warm tints 
of orange-brown and yellow-green background, is exactly the same 
as that with which this painter has made us familiar in his subject- 
pictures of French salons and eighteenth-century interiors. The 
same remark applies to Mr. John Sargent’s contributions to this 
year’s portraiture—the full-face figure of the girl in white with 
untidy brown hair who meets us in the New Gallery, and the full- 
length of La Carmencita in the Academy. This portrait of the 
famous Spanish dancer, the darling of New York, pirouetting in 
her flaming yellow skirt, with her powdered face and impudent ex- 
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pression, is probably the cleverest thing in the exhibition. There 
is no thought of beauty or grace about it, no attempt or wish to 
please ; on the contrary, the whole conception is a thoroughly un- 
pleasant one, but for truth and vividness of expression, for actual 
vitality and sense of movement, it is very remarkable. And 
yet for all its cleverness, it is a positive relief to turn from 
this latest. development of modern portraiture to Mr. Watts’ 
beautiful and refined half-length of Lady Katharine Thynne, in 
the simple grey gown with the gentle eyes and tender red in 
her cheeks. Sir John Millais, too, is this year particularly 
happy, both in his Venetian-looking portrait of Mrs. Werthheimer, 
in dull red velvet and tan gloves, and his delightful picture of Mrs. 
Chamberlain, a face which for actual charm and spontaneous grace 
and freshness, bears off the palm among the portraits of the year. 
Another portrait, which naturally attracts general attention, is Mr. 
Alma Tadéma’s three-quarters-length of Mr. Arthur Balfour. The 
Chief Secretary is seated on a couch covered with a bison-skin, 
leaning on his elbow. His hands are quietly folded, his expression 
is thoughtful and serene ; but pleasant as the portrait undoubtedly 
is, the face is too soft and feminine, and we miss the fire and 
animation which we are accustomed to see there. Mr. Morley, it 
must be confessed, has fared worse, even though his portrait has 
been painted by so able an artist as Mr. Ouless. The eyes and 
brow are good, but the lower part of the face is a failure, and 
utterly lacks the strength and individuality of the original. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer has given us a fine representation of the Dean of 
Christ Church, whose white hair and dignified features lend them- 
selves admirably to reproduction, and a good likeness of one of 
our Egyptian heroes, Colonel Kitchener, standing up erect and 
soldierly in front of the domes and minarets of Cairo. In the 
same room is an excellent portrait of Professor Huxley. Mr. 
Gladstone is represented buried in a book in the library at 
Hawarden, and Lord Selborne, with a grandchild at his knee, 
surrounded by his favourite authors. In the New Gallery we have 
full-length portraits of Lady Helen Ferguson stepping down her 
garden-steps, by Professor Herkomer ; of Lady Algernon Gordon 
Lennox, finely painted by Mr. Richmond, in bronze satin ; and of 
the Duchess of Portland, by Mr. Shannon. The graceful figure 
and handsome face of the last-named lady looks well in her white 
draperies against the green background; but the painter has 
hardly done justice to the expression which gives the face its 
charm, and has been more entirely successful in his portrait of 
Miss Clough, the Principal of Newnham, one of the most gracious 
and winning representations of womanhood in the room. Here, 
too, we find Lord Randolph Churchill at his writing-table, and Mr. 
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Henry Irving in his study. Last, but not least, Mr. John Collier 
has achieved a remarkable success in his striking portrait of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who looks down on us from the walls of the 
New Gallery with that keen penetrating gaze which has already 
taken so true a measure of certain aspects of life. 

There is one other picture, which, although it does not occupy 
a place either at Burlington House or at the Regent Street Gallery, 
ought not to be missed by any one genuinely interested in art. 
This is Mr. Holman Hunt’s “‘ May-day Morning at Magdalen 
College,’ now being exhibited at the Gainsborough Gallery, 25, 
Old Bond Street. The ancient custom of greeting the rising sun 
with music and song on May-day morning is one of the few old 
practices which have survived the Reformation at Oxford. Originally, 
it is said, a tradition preserved from the times of the Druids, it has 
been religiously kept up at Magdalen, alone among Oxford colleges. 
Antony Wood, writing in the seventeenth century, alludes to it in 
his History of Oxford, where he remarks that ‘‘ the choral ministers 
of Magdalen College do, according to-an ancient custom, salute 
Flora every year on the first of May, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with vocal music of several parts, which, having been some- 
times well performed, hath given great satisfaction both to the 
neighbourhood and auditors underneath.” Pointer, writing in 
1749, speaks of ‘‘the merry concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, consisting of several merry katches,’’ performed by clerks 
and choristers on Magdalen Tower on May-day. And a writer in 
the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ of 1804 records how, on May the 
Ist, “this morning, according to time immemorial, the singing 
men and choristers of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, 
ascended with a band of music to the top of the tower, belonging 
to their seminary, and at sunrise performed a concert for an hour.” 
After this time, the singing of the Latin Hymnus Eucharisticus, 
composed by Dr. Rogers, College organist from 1665 to 1685, became 
part of the ceremony, which still takes place at sunrise on May-day 
morning. Forty years ago the idea struck Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
fancy, but it was only after the completion of his last great work, 
“The Triumph of the Innocents,” that he found time to begin the 
picture which he has now happily finished. We must imagine 
ourselves standing on the top of Magdalen Tower on a bright May 
morning. The sun has risen above the horizon, flooding the 
sky with a sea of rosy clouds, and throws its beams on the 
white surplices and bright faces of the choristers, who, wear- 
ing wreaths of flowers and young oak-leaves, are singing their 
hymn of praise. On the right we see a group of “dons” con- 
nected with Magdalen, Mr. T. E. Warren, the actual President, 
Dr. Bloxam, the well-known antiquarian, Sir John Stainer and 
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Mr. Parratt, of musical fame, Mr. Peter Bramley and Dr. Rogers. 
And amongst these familiar faces we see the picturesque costume 
of a white-bearded Parsee from the Indian Institute, who has come 
to take his part in the act of worship and join with these children 
of Western Christendom in hailing the rising sun. The sunlight 
falls on his scarlet turban and on the masses of spring flowers 
heaped up at his feet, and through the open-work balustrade of the 
tower we catch a glimpse of the houses of Oxford and of the blue 
hills beyond. The difficulties of the scene as a subject for pictorial 
treatment will be readily understood, but there is real beauty in 
the brilliant morning sky, in the varying expressions on the fair 
child-faces, in the effects of light on the stone-work of the pinnacles 
and the wealth of many-coloured blossoms. The painter, we see 
at a glance, has taken infinite pains with his subject, and with 
him it has been, from first to last, a labour of love. Whatever 
we may think of the result, there can be no doubt that this is 
great and serious art—the expression of a life devoted to a noble 
cause, and governed by the deepest and most enduring convictions. 
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WE all recognize, more or less, the existence and raison d’étre of 
the moral conscience, that factor which guides man’s action, and 
bids him control his desires on the borderland, a little to one or 
other side, of his neighbour’s interests. This restrajning sense, 
which impels him to consider himself, not only in relation with 
his fellows, but likewise in his relation towards that higher man 
whom evolution sets before him as his model, and in whose 
shadowy presence he is ashamed, this restraining sense we allow 
to be a symptom of the healthy sensitiveness of the moral nature, 
and according to its degree of development and its condition of 
sensitiveness we consider the particular mind to which it belongs 
as being highly organized and in a state of health. 

Some of us are born without any very great possessions in this 
direction. Some of us have permitted the healthy faculty to 
atrophy by long disuse of the divers qualities of which it is com- 
posed, or we have rendered it tough and unimpressionable with 
the cicatrices of many wounds we have torn in its once delicate 
surface. 

Whatsoever we may do in practice, theoretically we are all agreed 
as to the importance of developing to the full, and maintaining the 
vitality of this principle, which subtends our moral growth and 
progress. It is curious that equally with the existence of a moral 
conscience there has not also been discovered and described a 
physical conscience, whose duty towards the body is precisely the 
same as is that of the moral conscience towards the mind. The 
healthy moral conscience, with its vanguard the moral imagination, 
is ever aspiring to a higher level of action; and has not the body 
likewise a conscience which, in exactly the same way, strives to 
maintain the normal level, and, moreover, aspires according to its 
ability to yet higher planes of physical health? If we do a dis- 
honourable deed, we suffer from shame and repentance ; if we do 
some injury to the body, our physical conscience cries out in pain 
at the wrong inflicted. If our moral consciousness be properly 
indignant at our wrong-doing, it will not content itself with mere 
remorseful imaginings, nor is our bodily consciousness content with 
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smarting under the sense of injury, but sooner or later sets in 
motion a reparative process to rectify the results of accident. 

We might imagine that the physical is superior to the moral 
conscience in that it seems generally to repair its wrongs; but, 
unfortunately, this is too often only seeming ; it unites the gaping 
wound, heals the patent injury, but in how few cases is it so sensi- 
tive and efficient that it rests not until the wrong has been fully 
rectified! But too frequently it scamps its work, and puts in 
inferior material wherewith to unite the breach. The old scar 
breaks out afresh, after pretence for years of being healed ; just as 
a man’s sin, of which his smarting conscience had professed to cure 
him, breaks out anew in wrong-doing. 

In how many cases of rheumatic fever, for example, does the 
body heal the inflamed joints, and so renew them that the victim 
does not suffer life-long miseries from his ill-repaired tissues? The 
chronic rheumatism which is an almost invariable sequela of the 
acute illness is nature’s life-long outery against inferior material 
which has been putin by an unworthy physical conscience. Cancer 
very frequently takes its starting-point from the cicatrix of an old 
wound, a striking proof of the degenerate tissue which has been 
used for the repair of the wound, tissue which is not only greatly 
inferior to the material it simulates, but is such an alien that it 
turns and rends the body which nurtures it. 

In all cases, and these are legion, in which acute disease passes 
into chronic, the physical conscience has failed in its duty; it has 
failed to keep up the physical standard, whose guardian it is; it 
has failed to supply, in the place of cells destroyed by disease, cells 
equal to these in character and vitality; like many a guilty moral 
consciousness, it spends the rest of its days in bemoaning and 
bewailing the wrongs it was its own inherent duty to redress. 

Physiologically speaking, an important duty of each tissue is to 
reproduce tissue similar exactly in character and equal in quality 
to itself. Existence goes on with the continued destruction and 
renewal of those minute microscopic cells of which the body is 
composed. The body to-day is not the body of yesterday; the 
wear and tear of twenty-four hours’ living has resulted in the dis- 
integration and reconstruction of more or less of its cell consti- 
tuents. 

A change of air will stimulate a flagging conscience to a higher 
sense of duty, and it will fulfil its better possibilities by putting in 
material of healthier type. The result is a sense of renewed life, 
a raising of the vitality, a quickening of the nervous powers. We 
come back from a holiday literally another person. But presently 
the conscience falls into old lax ways, old indolent shiftless habits, 
and reconstructs the body, not on its original lines of health, not 
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according to its better possibilities, but on the slipshod methods of 
a former defalcation. The benefit derived is only temporary; we 
sink back soon on to the same low health levels as heretofore. The 
fault lies largely with ourselves in having ever tolerated these 
levels, in not having brought the conscience to book, in not having 
demanded from the first the strict observance of its duty. 

Recognizing the obligations and duty of this conscience, we 
should not permit its temporary aberrations to become habits. But 
how few of us ever give a thought to the conservation of our 
health and its maintenance at its highest possibilities until the 
demoralization of our physical conscience and its degraded levels 
are materially perilling the comfort of existence. And then it is 
too late. The relaxed tone out of which health’s elasticity is more 
or less gone cannot be strung to its normal pitch, the bad habit 
has become the system’s chronic condition. Not only has the power 
of aspiration perished, but it has lost footing even on the platform 
whence it should have aspired. 

In many cases of acute illness the blame of this degeneration is 
not unshared by art, which steps in to incommode an already 
inefficient agent. Like the majesty of the law, which stretches 
out its mighty hand and incarcerates the transgressor, who, 
repentant of his sins, was beginning to right the wrongs he had 
perpetrated, so also the majesty of medicine too often lays its 
mighty hand upon the tardy physical conscience, soothes its 
remorse with sedatives, dullsits sensitiveness with opiates, demands 
that it fulfil its repairing contract to time, and so impels it to fill 
in the breach with rough, unfinished material. There is no doubt 
but that we do harm by our indiscriminate relief of symptoms. 
Pain is a symptom of the sensitiveness of the nerves on guard at 
the seat of disease, and this very pain, ‘‘ which mislikes us much,” 
acts as a never-failing sentinel stimulating the brain to send its 
armament of healthy blood, its quantum of nutritive plasma, in 
order that the bodily structure be rightly and properly restored, 
restored on the plan of its original construction, so delicately, 
minutely, and perfectly, that no man may detect a weakened spot. 

Medicine does well when she busies herself in stimulating and 
assisting a tardy, inefficient physical conscience; but she must 
surely do injury when she opposes the operations of a conscience 
which is healthily sensitive and active, and knows best along which 
lines the reparative process should proceed. We cannot blame 
the doctor because his patient ignorantly appeals to his sympa- 
thies against his own interests, but-we must blame the art of 
medicine which does not teach both patient and doctor that the 
temporary inconvenience of a symptom must not be considered 
before the permanent interests of a life. The patient’s query to 
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his physician is not ‘‘ How long should I remain in bed in order to 
restore my health to its original integrity ?” but ‘‘ How long, O, 
you Aisculapian tyrant, do you mean to keep me here?” He will 
not spare time for an absolute and perfect recovery; he has so 
little consideration for this body, upon the condition of which his 
future well-being depends, that instead of gratefully and reli- 
giously regarding its needs, he requires its warning cries to be 
stifled in order that he may work out his own further wreckage 
unhindered. 

The natural outcome of this demand is that the doctor must 
perforce use all his art in so dulling the physical conscience and 
so blunting its sense of duty, that it no longer cries out at its 
wrongs and asks for restitution. The patient so treated thereupon 
experiencing no further inconvenience from its importunities, ex- 
claims ‘‘ I am well’; just as we, having drugged our war-corre- 
spondents and put our telegraphic apparatus out of order, might, 
on opening our morning paper, remark, ‘‘ Peace is restored, I see, 
because there is no news from the seat of war!” 

It sounds paradoxical to say that disease is a normal healthy 
process, but this is strictly true. The phenomena of illness are the 
symptoms of a struggle which the system is making in order to 
throw off some injurious influence, or to give rest to some disabled 
organ. The sufferer who, without even temporarily losing his 
composure, can digest the bacillus taken into his stomach, calmly 
converting it into his own substance, and so turning it to his own 
uses, or in his lungs can comfortably oxygenate it into heat-pro- 
ducing fuel, is in a better state of health than is he who flies 
into a state of excitement, loses his head, and frets and fumes 
himself into a fever in bringing his forces to resist the attack ; 
but this latter is immensely superior in health to another whose 
physical morale is at so low an ebb that it does not object to the 
noxious contact, but permits the entry of disease germs into its 
citadel, and their free admixture with and demoralization of its 
citizens. 

Scarlet fever is the terrified cry of the childish physical con- 
science at the contact of the baleful germ ; the innocent composure 
is startled, the sensitive balance overthrown. The tender skin 
glows with a vivid blush at the touch of the intruder; the scarlet 
rash is the danger signal mounted by ‘the sentinels of health, 
and at all these outposts a vigorous attempt is made to rout 
the foe. 

Measles, diphtheria, typhoid, typhus, small-pox, all these are 
phenomena of resistance made by the constitution against some 
element of evil introduced into its midst ; the various symptoms of 
these several affections arising from the action of the particular 
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organs or glands to which the body deputes the task of dealing 
with the enemy. 

In scarlet fever the skin and throat are made the points of exit 
of the foe, and in forcibly thrusting him through these gateways 
friction and congestion and damage result on the threshold. 
According to the speed with which he can be ejected, is the limit 
of his time and opportunity to deteriorate and injure the general 
health ; according to the denseness and violence of his numbers is 
the injury done on the threshold of his expulsion. The special 
garrison whose duty it was to get rid of him, may do so at the 
expense of its own existence. The foe may be thrust forth while 
the garrison is left blocked by the dead and dying, whose putre- 
faction and disintegration may poison the city it died in defending. 
This is according to the force and deadliness of the enemy, 
according to the quick sensitiveness of the conscience in perceiving 
his presence, its power of promptly and properly arraying its 
forces against him, and, last of all, of the healthy integrity and 
efficiency of the forces so arrayed. 

In considering the question philosophically, we can but regard a 
large class of diseases as symptoms of a reactionary effort of health 
to throw out of the system some maierial or element inimical to it. 
The capacity for sickness is, therefore, in a degree, a test of health, 
in that it is a measure of the sensitiveness of the physical con- 
science. There are, of course, persons whose health is so perfect 
that their physical, like their moral, conscience is able to dispose 
calmly of the evils which threaten it; but there are more who 
only by a temporary uprising and loss of balance can so bring 
their strength to resist the ills that assail them. In still greater 
number are they whose physical, like their moral, consciences are 
not fastidious and do not trouble to fight the shadowy foes of ideal 
life, moral or physical. 

Men who work in sewers but rarely suffer from typhoid fever 
and other similar diseases, to which noxious gases and noxious 
germs render other persons liable. They get used to it, and so it 
does not harm them, we say; but if we properly explain ourselves, 
we shall say that it is not because it does not harm them, but 
because their physical sense is so blunted by use that it is dumb 
under its injuries. For there can be no doubt but that the health 
must suffer. It is impossible to continually breathe poison into 
the lungs without suffering therefrom. The negative condition of 
not breathing in pure fresh supplies of oxygen is perverted into an 
absolute injurious position of contaminating the blood with fcetid 
gases. These men must suffer; by the very constitution of the 
body and its needs they must suffer, even though they do not 
complain. 
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A man may sin and sin again, but we cannot argue that because 
he feels no remorse, because his blunted moral sense has ceased to 
warn him of and struggle against -his soul’s contamination, that 
therefore his evil-doing does not harm him. On the contrary, we 
look upon him as in a far lower depth of moral ill-health than is 
he who sins and repents, and sins and repents, even though he sin 
unto seventy times seven. 

Hospital nurses, just after return from a holiday, more fre- 
quently than at any other time succumb to infectious disease. So 
long as they remain in the germ-laden, depressing hospital air, 
they are far less liable to infection. A rest and change to fresh, 
pure atmosphere raises the tone of the physical consciousness, 
makes it more appreciative of unwholesome influences, and it rises 
at once in healthy rebellion against these; whereas, in the 
deteriorated condition which hospitalism induces, the system 
tolerates and makes no protest against the germs which assail it. 
Such possibilities of tolerance are, of course, a sacrifice of 
individual welfare to general expediency, but let us recognize them 
as being only this; do not let us flatter ourselves that the victims 
of such necessities enjoy all life’s advantages, and let us in justice 
to them lessen to the utmost the disadvantages of such necessitous 
circumstances. 

Taking into consideration these facts, we cannot but wonder if 
the “‘ protection ”’.offered us by the inoculators is not obtained by 
destroying the healthy innocence of the physical conscience. We 
must remember that the inoculator cannot offer us freedom from 
attack; he promises only to blunt the conscience so that its 
composure shall not be disturbed when the attack is made. We 
must remember also that the reason for such disturbance of our 
composure, the reason we are so prostrated that we must take to 
our beds and suffer pain and thirst and fever, is because our forces 
are being used to vanquish a foe, because there is a struggle going 
on within us, real and intense, in order that this foe shall not 
injure the perfect citadel of our health. 

But if no cry warn us that the invasion is made, if no gathering 
of our forces drain our strength, if no prostration allow these 
forces to be drawn off to the scene of action, it is no proof that the 
foe is not equally harmful; on the contrary, the very fact that he 
is not met and opposed, but is permitted free entry, only makes 
our graver danger. It is our very health that kills us, we may 
say; we die inasmart struggle for the integrity of our empire. 
Nature maintains her level of excellence by pitting us against a 
vigorous foe; but if we will not fight, if we decline the contest, 
and servilely submit to the smiter, if we are too base to struggle 
for ideals, what can she do with her degenerate sons? If we 
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decline and elude the means by which she tests us, she must 
perforce let us go our way and degenerate still further into the 
outer darkness. 

We recognize in medicine a line of treatment known as a level- 
ling-down process. That is, having tried in vain to raise the level 
of health at which an individual lives, having found that he cannot 
be placed in possession of the energies of health without rousing 
the tell-tale cry of old sins committed against his constitution, 
without his physical conscience raising the spectre of remorse and 
repining so wofully as to make life intolerable, our only expedient 
is to systematically lower the standard of health, to deaden the 
healthy consciousness, so that instead of reaching up in remorseful 
imaginings it shall content itself with a mean of lower levels. We 
give, therefore, nerve depressants, and limit the food supplies 
until the energies are so lowered that they cannot afford the luxury 
of aspiration, and so no further remorseful regrets are awakened. 
We have no alternative than this. Our patient must live, and if 
he cannot live luxuriously and as a gentleman, with an honourable 
competency, a constitutional inheritance which furnishes him with 
life’s luxuries and enjoyments, he must needs live as a day-labourer, 
from hand to mouth, with his mental as well as his physical possi- 
bilities degraded to a lower plane. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link; a man is no 
stronger than his weakest organ. If we have, for example, wilfully 
spoilt his digestive capacity by alcoholic or food excess, all his 
powers must henceforward be measured by the degree of this 
incapacity, all his forces must be re-adjusted to the weakness of 
this one. 

We can imagine a physical conscience which, healthily aspiring 
and efficient, would, on the removal of injurious influences, gradu- 
ally restore the weakened organs to their former state of health, 
the ideal of health permeating the system and rousing the degene- 
rated cells to a sense of former excellence and capability. Such 
recuperative power should be possible to all; it, however, exists 
but rarely, and in those only whose consciousness is sensitive and 
quick, and will not rest until the lowered standard is raised to its 
previous height. Having but few such fine consciences to deal 
with, treatment lies usually in the direction of lowering the general 
forces to the inefficiency of one. 

In recognizing that science has been compelled to give way to 
popular feeling, and to sacrifice occasionally human interests to 
expediency, we must not lose sight of the fact that medicine is 
only one of many means we use to destroy our bodily sense of 
rectitude. The greater number of us start in life with this object 
set before us as a duty. We do not look upon our body’s sensi- 
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tiveness as something which subtends our body’s health, and there- 
fore something to be as carefully preserved as is our love of truth 
and honour. 

We regard it rather as a weakness to be overcome, an element 
of self-indulgence which relaxes the tone of our physique. And 
this it may be if over-cultivated, but, in fear of erring, we generally 
spoil the delicate elasticity of this bond whose power of recoil is the 
measure of health. The Spartans systematically lowered the 
temperature of their emotional sense, and regarding the condition 
of ice as the highest form of the current of feeling, chilled and 
repressed it until all tender human affection was frozen at its 
source. 

In very similar fashion do we regard and maltreat the natural 
physical sensitiveness of the body. We enforce hard studies and 
long hours of application and athletics upon delicate, highly-strung 
boys and girls, whose bodily conscience cries out in weariness and 
anemia and disease at the strain which is put upon it. We know 
better than to expose the unformed ignorant moral nature of the 
child to temptation it knows not how to resist; we first strengthen 
in gentleness its quiet delicate growth, nurturing and cherishing it 
according to its needs, as a higher part which must not be rudely 
dealt with and blighted. Were we to do likewise with the body, 
we should soon attain what is so vital a need of to-day, something 
which at least approximates to a standard of health. 

“IT train my child to do without flannels, to wear the same 
clothing winter and summer, and to go about with so much length 
of bare leg, bare arm, and bare throat and chest. It hardens him 
so that he does not feel the cold,”’ we hear our neighbour say, which 
translated reads, ‘‘I so accustom the child to being constantly 
cold, I by use so harden the sensitiveness of his nervous system, 
that it no longer complains because the limbs are chilled and ill- 
nourished, the blood stagnant, and the general vitality depressed ”’ ; 
his physical conscience has become blunted in the same way that 
the fine delicacy of his skin has become coarsened by exposure, 
and it will, without protest, endure a degree of temperature which 
is distinctly injurious to health. 

Where, in the name of all that is interrogative is the advantage ? 
The deteriorating effect of constant cold is not avoided ; the system 
must suffer though it is voiceless, in exactly the same manner that 
the child’s moral development would suffer by relation with con- 
stant falsehood, even though his sense of right and wrong were so 
spoilt by custom that he did not falter and cry out “‘Iam a har 
and must suffer for my sins.” 

We over-walk and over-work our children till, tired of emitting its 
dumb protest of pallid lips and weary eyes, the system at last 
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breaks down in illness, which is a louder, more indignant rebellion 
against its ill-usage. But it is of no use; the prostration is not 
rightly understood as a withdrawal of the forces from their normal 
distribution, in order that they may be devoted to the recuperation 
of some one or other exhausted faculty ; we continue our régime of 
depressing and dulling the physical conscience till this barometer 
of health no longer responds to the influence it is its duty to 
notify, no longer registers the degree of injuriousness of such 
influences. 

*T can walk from morning till night without tiring; I can 
bicycle or play cricket all day long and never feel it!” your friend 
will tell you, glorying in these unnatural powers of his consti- 
tution. His face is sallow and drawn, and marked with nervous, 
anxious lines; his lips are white and heavy; his frame is 
emaciated ; his shoulders bent. If you have formed an ideal of 
physical excellence and comely health, he stands before you its 
striking antithesis. Yet he can, as he tells you, perform great 
feats of endurance ; he seems almost tireless in his energy. How 
ean this be? Whatsoever may be his characteristics, no one with 
a soul for physiology can suspect them of being anything but 
morbid. And that they are. 

His physical sensitiveness is dulled and does not cry out in 
healthy reactive energy; it does not even quietly tell its truth of 
the body’s utter weariness and reduction to the lowest ebb. It isa 
dull brutish conscience which does not even mumble in revolt. 
But the informed eye can see what his conscience’s eye should be 
the first to perceive. It seems a beautiful piece of living sensitive- 
ness reduced to a thing of mechanical action and automatism ; of 
senses dulled, and cells deteriorated, of elastic fibre rendered rigid ; 
of springy cartilages calcified; of delicate nervous tissue, which 
was meant to thrill and throb with the subtle joy of life, degraded 
into mere telegraph wires for the transmission of muscle-messages ; 
of eyes that were made beautiful with feeling and sympathetic to 
the loveliness they saw, degenerated into mere organs of vision ; of 
lips which were modelled in nature’s workroom, curved with fine 
feeling and sweet human dignity, marvellously formed alike for 
strong and tender speech, converted into mere gateways for the 
ingestion of material to be manufactured into muscularity; of a 
frame which was intended to express the strength and gracefulness 
and subtlety of evoluted man, degenerated into a system of motor 
levers ; of sensitive nervous fingers transformed into mere instru- 
ments of utility; of the hardening of tender hands, hands that 
were made tender to touch the world’s wounds. All this is 
apparent to him who reads truly; but the conscience whose 
duty it is to arrest the downward progress lies blind and dumb 
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before it, blighted in its early growth, stunted in its later develop- 
ment. 

All conditions of nerve-exhaustion result from a dyll unspeaking 
conscience which allows this rapid constitutional disturbance to be 
a facilis descensus. Many persons would have been saved from 
such a state of constitutional bankruptcy had a healthy (!) illness 
stayed their downward progress; insisted upon rest for the re- 
cruiting of their energies, called for a halt that the health 
standard might be raised. 

It is the ranks of nerve-exhaustion which furnish the above- 
described type of untiring energy ; his energy is nerve-irritability, 
not nerve force; his endurance is not patience, but callous 
physical insensibility. The degenerative excesses to which he 
subjects himself act none the less surely because they act insidi- 
ously, unperceived, and unresisted. He glories in the license 
possible to his unrestrained, unmentored powers, revelling in the 
immunity permitted him by his renegade conscience; but the 
gradual and sure demoralization of his constitution, the degene- 
ration of his health possibilities, and the devolution in him of 
tne human health-standard, are the terrible price of his prodi- 
gality. 

The superhuman muscular strength which exists among the 
insane is a striking proof that the loss of the healthy balance, 
mental and physical, is attended by a loss of the healthy sensitive- 
ness which controls and moderates the bodily powers. The 
madman is immensely strong; not because his nervous forces are 
greater, his muscles better developed, but because the natural 
measure of the powers, the degree to which strength may be put 
forth without injuring the general welfare, is not registered in the 
physical consciousness. Degrees of such insensibility are charac- 
teristic of the neurotic temperament at the extreme point of which 
the madman stands ; and ere we vaunt our endurance, let us first 
be sure that it is a healthy tolerance rather than a morbid in- 
sensibility. 

Dr. Koch’s inoculations are a striking example of the action and 
decline of the physical conscience. The first injection of the 
tuberculous lymph meets with an indignant protest. The patient 
becomes feverish; there are swelling and redness of the parts 
tuberculously diseased, headache, thirst, and general constitutional 
disturbance. In some cases the reactionary protest is so great 
that the patients die. But in the larger number the recovery from 
the first injection has been followed by a second and a third, and 
further injections still, ‘“‘ until the reaction ceases,’’ which may be 
interpreted as meaning that the forces are so lowered that they 
will not resist ; the conscience is so deadened that it does not answer 
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to the stimulus. What then results it is difficult to say. Dr. Koch 
promises us a return to health. But can we say a manis in health 
whose system does not resist injections of tuberculous material ; 
whose blood-corpuscles are content to circulate side by sida with this 
base coinage. . 

When a man takes poison (for example, if he takes a dose of 
antimony or arsenic) the revolt of his system and its attempt to 
throw out the alien is shown by violent sickness and purgation. 
According to the amount taken, unless this be so great as to com- 
pletely incapacitate the system, are the violent attempts of the 
digestive mucous membranes to get rid of it. The very vigour of 
the effort to expel the foe is often the cause of death—the outraged 
system fumes and frets in its frantic haste to throw off the malign 
presence, and the sufferer dies from the exhaustion resulting from 
his brave resistance. 

We may be quite sure the healthy system is affrighted in pro- 
portion to the power of the poison to harm it. The sharp, short 
contest in which the terrified nervous forces meet the foe is evidence 
of the value it places upon the jewel of health the poison seeks to 
capture. Some innate vital principle is in danger, subtly and surely 
sought by the intruder, or the system would not be so violently 
affected. 

It is impossible for us to believe but that this malign factor, in 
whose presence life flies affrighted, must threaten some most vital 
principle, and that it is only in those whose conscience no longer 
recognizes the essential value of this principle, and so is careless to 
guard it, that the spoiler is not resisted to the uttermost. 

If this be true of mineral and vegetable poisons, is it not equally 
true of those more highly potent and evoluted animal poisons which 
we call bacilli? The terror of the body when the spectre of cholera 
crosses its threshold is graphically and painfully exhibited. There 
is a sudden and entire collapse. The skin breaks out in a cold, 
copious sweat: the knees tremble, and the bones wax like water. 
The hollow eyes glance fearfully from their sockets ; the blue, cold 
hands hang lifeless and without grasp. Meantime the forces rouse, 
and, ill-regulated and disordered in a paroxysm of convulsive fear 
which rends the body with pain, attempt by sickness and purging 
to clear the blood of the foe. The intestinal muscles, no longer 
acting in concert but striving the one against the other, give rise to 
agonizing cramps and contortions. The pale lips of the sufferer, 
through which the breath comes cold and faint, are rigid and wrung 
with pain ; the veins pour out their waters, until the stagnant blood 
no longer circulates and the powers flee into death’s shadow-valley 
before this fiend of dissolution. 

Can we believe that this germ, rather than harbour which the 
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pure conscience rushes into the arms of death, could, under any 
circumstances of habit and use, be harmless to the body. 

The arsenic-eaters of Styria may be arrayed against me as proof 
that the system can become accustomed to, and even benefit by, the 
ingestion of poison ; and these may be cited in support of the prac- 
tice of inoculation, though its supporters may not have the hardi- 
hood to assert that inoculations improve the nutrition of the body. 
But the fact that discontinuing suddenly the use of the drug shows 
itself at once in symptoms, more or less intense, of arsenical 
poisoning, disproves the condition of health. That body cannot be 
healthy which is capable of converting an innocent negative con- 
dition into a positive lethal influence. Ere this can be, its principles 
must have become radically perverted. We know well the baneful 
effect upon the constitution which results from an opium, chloral, 
antipyrin, or alcohol habit. We know too well the effect of exposure 
to mercurial lead and arsenical-poisoning to question but that the 
individual, whose conscience is so insensitive that it accommodates 
itself without complaint to these injurious agents, suffers for his 
immunity from immediate revolt in an absolute chronic degenera- 
tion of his tissues and destruction of his vital forces. 

It is the physical conscience whose duty it is to govern all the 
processes of life. It is this which controls the efficient working of 
the body, regulates the blood-supply to the various organs and 
members, governs respiration, digestion, and nutrition, and main- 
tains in all ways the healthy integrity and tone of the system. 
And, moreover, according to its powers, does it seek finer ideals 
and endeavour to reach still higher planes of health by the budding 
and branching of its evolutionary forces. It should go hand-in- 
hand with the higher moral consciousness evolving in the body those 
faculties which are the need of the advancing higher nature. 

The greater range and breadth of the growing mind must be met 
by the expansion of physical forces fitted for the satisfaction and 
expression of the farther-reaching faculties. The bodily conscience 
must put forth the feathers of those wings on which the soul desires 
to fly. The bodily conscience must quicken the powers of the feet 
to the higher nature’s pace ; it must make the tenderer and more 
delicate hands wherewith to feel for nature’s subtler secrets. 

Let us not in ignorance spend all the body’s forces to our use. 
Let us nurture and give rein to the spontaneous teaching and 
efforts of this mentor which will lead us aright. Now-a-days we 
are so proud of our intellectual attainments; so eager to use them 
to our material renown and advancement, that we leave no store 
for the supply of that unconscious celebration, the moral imagi- 
nation, which paints the image of this day’s man over the portrait 
of the man of yesterday. 
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We are so proud of our athletic achievements, so strong to press 
forward in the market-place, that we leave no energizing power in 
our limbs to wing them for higher flight. 

This man works hard and strives all his life that he may have 
the means wherewith to engage at his wife’s receptions violinists 
and singers finer than the artistes who perform for his neigh- 
bours. At the same time that he so devotes his mental powers 
to mere money-getting, he so exhausts his physical forces that the 
delicate auditory apparatus which should thrill in delightful vibra- 
tion to the song of the singer, degenerates so that it makes no 
music in its soul; the silver sound rings dull on the leaden sense - 
of his materialism. He is a Midas, but has only ass’s ears ! 

The poor, ill-used physical conscience doubtless has warned 
him by local. pain and discomfort of the degeneration of the 
marvellous organ of hearing, has protested against the loca? 
atrophy which has resulted from the nutritive force intended for- 
the general supply being devoted to single special faculties, because 
these are more remunerative ; but the cry has been lost in the 
tumult of the Stock Exchange ; the delicate protest has been dis- 
regarded, or it may be the conscience has been murdered with an 
opiate, and the beautiful, wonderful possibilities of hearing have 
degenerated into so many dead, inarticulate cells, which, able 
perhaps to distinguish gross sound, cannot appreciate the infini- 
tesimal vibrations and harmonies, the subtle rise and fall of those 
ether-waves which make joyful, stirring music in the souls of other 
men. 

And what a cruel irony it is that the man has exchanged for 
the hire of the singer, his beautiful power of hearing her ! 

The keen ecstasy felt by the artist in the play of light and 
shadow, his joy in the blending and contrast of colour, his appre- 
ciation of form and grouping, all this perceptiveness which makes 
so potently for his greater enjoyment of life, is a function of 
higher vision which is added on to mere sight, an evolution and 
expansion to their fuller measure of the visual powers. Science 
has not sufficiently advanced that she can recognize a degree of 
perfection in the cells specially organized for sight, hearing, touch, 
and taste, but we may be sure these differ in their perfectness and 
complexity as do the brain convolutions respectively of the savage 
and the savant. 

I may be accused of materialism when I attribute to these 
specialized cells any share of the artistic perception which it is 
the custom to regard as essentially a mental function. But the 
mind and body must be in accordance; the physical faculties must 
correspond with the brain whose operations and perceptions they 
subtend. Ido not seek to materialize the mental powers; it is 
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rather that I urge the spiritualized possibilities of those elements 
which are commonly regarded as being merely material. 

As the moral nature has ever a struggle to maintain life at its 
most honourable levels, so also the body has ever a struggle to 
keep up the nutrition of its many and marvellous elements so that 
they shall retain their sensitiveness and highly vitalized poten- 
tiality. 

What multitudes of us are there not who are blind so far as 
any higher artistic vision is concerned! what myriads deaf as 
regards the higher sense of hearing! Further degrees of in- 
capacity, when the specialized cells are absolutely functionless, 
when the cells of sight and hearing are mere protoplasmic masses 
which have no power of transmitting to the brain nature’s mes- 
sages of light and sound, when absolute blindness and deafness 
show the degeneration of tissues which progress had developed and 
specialized, the decay of faculties which it has taken more than 
the lifetime of humanity to unfold: these are the lowest rung of 
the ladder of devolution down which we, with dumb physical con- 
sciences, are slipping. 

The fact that in the blind the powers of hearing and touch 
become more sensitized, shows that a redistribution of our forces 
is possible, that power unable to find exit at one avenue of con- 
sciousness seeks expression elsewhere. It also shows us that 
which has an important bearing on the subject of this paper, that 
it is possible to~draw off the forces in one so that they may be 
absorbed in some other direction. 

The physical conscience seeks to divide fairly its forces, distri- 
buting the nutrition evenly over the body, supplying deficiencies 
and favouring the weekly faculty in order to keep up the healthy 
equilibrium, in order to preserve that all-round development which 
makes for perfection. 

But Fashion, whom we follow, passes all men through the same 
mould, takes no count of the special weaknesses of individuality, 
and, sacrificing the intrinsic welfare on the altar of commercial 
success, stops out the halting faculty in order that its force may 
be used elsewhere. Like the bird-fancier, she blinds the eyes in 
order that her victim may sing the more charmingly ; for his song 
is @ remunerative quantity. The poor murdered eyes are dumb 
and can but weep in the dark night of the lifetime before them, 
unless the physical conscience, in mourning for the loss of its 
sweet faculty, lets fall the other strands of life and dies despairing. 
But we, the scions of civilization, know better than to rouse the 
conscience in such fashion. We dull its sensitiveness slowly in 
the routine of education, we smooth it and soothe it; then stifle it, 
and are happy in its after silence. 
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We forget that the dead faculty, in addition to being a closed 
gateway of joy is a constant menace to the living forces. We 
forget that the degenerated cells are stones of a ruined structure, 
which may at any moment rise in judgment against us. 

The dead inert tissue, degenerating further still, may form a 
eancer-nest for our destruction. The weakened spot at which the 
equilibrium is lost, may form a point of exit whence the health 
forces rush forth. No man is safe who harbours within him a 
plague-spot which his conscience has abandoned. 

In many cases, of course, the inert spoilt cells remain inert, and 
only take up the negative position of not ministering to those 
needs they were specially told off to supply. Loss of pleasure in 
life, loss of that healthy sensuousness which smells sweet perfume 
in the morning air, thrills to the touch of the wind and the 
sunshine, makes out fine harmonies and soothing melodies in the 
hum of the insect-multitude, the song of birds, gladdens and 
sorrows in answer to the earth’s shadow and light, triumphs in the 
buoyant tread of life across the world: all these powers of 
expanded and elastic consciousness are lost when the buoyancy 
and elasticity of health are precipitated into dense dull strata of 
material utility. 

Ah! this joyousness and enthusiasm and sensitive thrill are 
possible only to youth, we assure ourselves; but they are in truth 
natural to all healthy ages, they are only a question of years in so 
far as we spend our years in blunting the sensitive perceptiveness 
and spoiling the delicate development and nutrition of the 
elements of which we are composed. 

To humanity’s great majority, the development of the body to 
its highest possibilities, the cultivation of its perceptiveness, its 
innocent sensuousness and capacity for healthy joy, is a perfect 
impossibility. All its highest potentialities are worn down in the 
routine of an existence which makes for bread and butter, and we 
must not complain if its pleasures are consequently coarse and 
degraded, its senses too dulled and stupid to respond to the better 
and ennobling influences of life. The healthy sensitive palate 
pleases itself with wholesome innocent tastes; the undeveloped 
like the sated palate demands unwholesome meats and fiery 
drinks. 

Our young men and young women of to-day, partly from 
hereditary but largely from educational causes, succeed in blunting 
early their conscience and degenerating their nerve-cells. Their 
minds are devoid of faith and imagination, as their nervous 
systems are without the fine highly-organized perceptiveness 
which is the body’s esthetic relaxation. The song which should 
move them to tears or to laughter strikes on the morbidly-strung 
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sense as upon so many wooden laths; or, worse still, not only is it 
not transmuted to pleasure, but gives rise to pain: music gives 
them a headache! Their nerves of taste, the stimulus to healthy 
digestion, require to be roused by strong flavours; they despise 
the diet of their childhood before they leave the nursery.. The 
natural delight of being does not exist, and its absence is made up 
for by a fever of doing. 

The girl’s fingers will not thrill to her lover’s clasp, because 
they have lost their magnetic tenderness in an over-use of the 
tennis-racket ; his caress fidgets her hyperesthetic nerves ! 

Without at all entering into the political and social principles 
involved, it may be safely advanced that the terrible struggle for 
daily bread is slowly and surely stifling the body’s as it is stifling 
the mind’s conscience. 

Man must live, and if he cannot procure wholesome food he 
must needs be content with that which is unwholesome. But 
though he be hardened by necessity to digest and assimilate this, 
though his aspiring needs are blighted, no power will prevent the 
certain health-deterioration and degeneration of the tissues which 
must result from the starved ideals and chronic mal-nutrition. 
This mal-nutrition, despite our advancing sanitation, asserts itself 
vigorously. Nervous disease, lunacy, cancer, phthisis, and 
rheumatism are rapidly increasing; for though we have lowered 
the death-rate, we have by no means raised the standard of 
health. Is it not*rather that we have degraded the ideal of the 
physical conscience, so that, no longer aspiring to so high a level, 
life is possible on much lower terms than formerly ? 

It is only exceptional men who would not love life so well, loved 
they not honour more. Nature craves for existence; starvation 
succeeds in draining the source of higher faculties in order that 
those essential to mere existence may be fed. 

The honourable dignity of the mind, the beautiful health of the 
body, are luxurious exotics which are sacrificed to the needs of an 
all-devouring hunger. Life’s exigencies demand this sacrifice ; 
such luxuries are for the privileged few, they are impossible to 
mankind at large. 

We need but look in our neighbours’ and their children’s faces 
for the dumb mouths of those wounds which are doing the 
beautiful human body to death. 

Nowhere are health and strength and joyful vigour in life. 
Everywhere are incapacity and invalidism, and a cynical convic- 
tion that life is but little worth having. But so long as our idea 
of the body is of a more or less automatic machine to be devoted to 
the commercial aims of the possessor, and not as a vitalized 
sensitive thing with spontaneous aspirations and sensibilities, 
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self-knowledge and ideals; a highly developed growth which holds 
within itself the leavening expansive evolutionary forces of its 
perfection, these in subtle and wonderful co-relation with the 
expansion and evolution of the mind; so long as we so mistake 
the body’s nature and inherent possibilities, so long will the 
methods of our treatment of it retard its free development, and 
limit the reach of its soaring powers, and, in limiting these, cramp 
the growth of that inner nature for whose development and 
expression it seeks to advance ; and so long will the greatest goods 
which life can give us lie within, yet ever escape, our hands. 


ARABELLA KENEALY. 


A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN SPAIN. 


For many years the only means of reaching Gibraltar by the over- 
land route was (to use an Irish, albeit strictly correct expression), 
to take ship from Cadiz or Malaga, the two nearest termini of the 
Spanish railways. Of course a similar proceeding was obligatory 
on those resident on the Rock who wished to visit Seville or 
Granada, or make the return journey to England overland. As 
the coasting steamers which performed this service were not 
always of the best class, nor very certain in their days of arrival 
and departure, no little amount of inconvenience and expense was 
often incurred by travellers by this route. 

Of late years the boat service has been considerably improved, 
but nothing can obviate the possible unpleasantness of some six 
hours’ voyage along a coast which is peculiarly liable to sudden 
breezes and a consequent nasty short sea. This sea-voyage will 
some day be entirely obviated, when the railway extension from 
Bobadilla on the Malaga-Granada railway to Algeciras is com- 
pleted. Events move leisurely in Spain, and the railway, which 
has been under construction for years, is still a long way from 
completion, and in all probability, despite what is promised by the 
directors, and as confidently expected by the sanguine public 
anxious to benefit by it, will not be open for the next couple of 
years at the earliest. True to its proverbial obstinacy and short- 
sightedness, the Spanish Government has run the new line direct 
to Algeciras, leaving Gibraltar, as is their wont in all their 
arrangements, severely alone. Hence, when the new line is 
opened, the nearest point of call will be on the banks of the 
Guadarranque, or “‘ 1st River” of the British officer quartered at 
Gibraltar, some five miles from the Rock. 

Some fifteen years ago, when I first visited Gibraltar, the over- 
land mail used to come to San Fernando, on the Cadiz line of 
railway, and thence by diligence to Tarifa, along an old road in 
execrable condition. From Tarifa the mail-bags were carried on 
mules to Algeciras, another eighteen miles, whence they were 
taken to San Roque, and from thence to Gibraltar by a hardy old 
Scotchman, Mr. McRae, well known to former residents of the Rock, 
The old fellow made his ride to Gibraltar with the mail-bags, 
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daily, for some forty years, and it was not until it was decided to 
send the mails across the bay by steamer that he was pensioned. 
He did not, however, long survive the cessation from his hard daily 
work. Many men who read this will, if they have forgotten the 
old man, call to mind the excellent milk punch which he brewed 
and kept always ready for the weary sportsman, a fact which some- 
how made the town of San Roque nearly always ‘‘on the road 
home” to not a few, wherever the meet of the Calpe hunt may 
have been. 

The Spaniards at Algeciras naturally felt severely the isolation to 
which they were condemned by the want of a road to Tarifa, which 
would have placed them in direct communication by road with 
Cadiz; hence it is not to be surprised at that, after a decent 
interval and due consideration of the subject, a road was projected 
to run between the two towns. 

There can be no denying the fact that road-making in Andalucia 
is no easy matter, and one that requires extreme care and no little 
skill, besides plenty of money. The deep ravines in the rocky 
sierras form regular catchments for the heavy rain-storms, which 
during the winter months sweep over the country with a violence 
unknown to dwellers in England. On such occasions every ravine, 
hitherto perhaps dry, becomes a raging torrent, carrying down 
with it huge rocks and débris which infallibly would sweep away 
any ordinary bridge. But the greatest difficulty to be overcome in 
the particular case in question was a geological one. The rocky 
hills lying between Algeciras and Tarifa are, like all the Spanish 
sierras, composed of huge stratified slabs of sandstone and lime- 
stone, tilted up at every conceivable angle, and contorted beyond 
belief. Between these great ledges of stone the soil is heaped up 
in great masses, interspersed with enormous boulders and frag- 
ments of rock, which have either come down from the sierra 
above or been left stranded by the process of denudation. It is 
obvious that any road, no matter how carefully engineered, that 
has to be constructed along hill-sides of this character, is peculiarly 
liable to suffer from landslips, since the heavy rains constantly 
carry down the light friable soil from the hillsides, and the rocks 
as constantly lose support and slide, often carrying with them tons 
of earth. It can easily be conceived that this process of torrents 
and landslips for ages untold had made some of the water-courses 
and ravines exceedingly difficult to bridge. Two especially, one 
close to Algeciras and another about half-way to Tarifa, were 
terrible obstacles in rainy weather, and a freshet in either of them 
absolutely barred the old muleteers’ road, and often caused bitter 
disappointment and discomfiture to shooting-parties proceeding to 
La Janda or elsewhere from Gibraltar. 
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“No hay priesa”’ is a maxim of general application in Spain; 
hence it is hard to say when the road I attempt to describe was 
commenced. All I know is that, between the time of my first 
arrival on the Rock and subsequent departure, nearly six years later, 
the road only existed in sections; bridges spanned some of the 
ravines, but the approaches to them had not been made, and hence 
they were inaccessible. The bridle-road from Tarifa wound over the 
hills, at times following a completed portion of badly metalled road, 
at others threading its course through scrub and palmetto, or 
descending into some rocky ravine. 

Upon the completion of the road, the diligence ran direct from 
San Fernando vid Tarifa to Algeciras, and as it is thus a compara- 
tively modern institution, it may interest some to hear how a 
journey has still to be performed in Spain in the present year of 
grace. It may be said that it is a far-fetched example ; but when it 
is recollected that Cadiz is one of the most important, if not the 
most important sea-port and fortress in the Peninsula, and that the 
only way at present to reach Tarifa and Algeciras from it is by the 
road in question, it will be conceded that it is not quite so much out 
of the world as some people imagine. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast opposite to 
Gibraltar, and to which the Spaniards attach such importance, has 
its line of communication absolutely through Algeciras. 

Leaving Gibraltar one fine morning last January with the English 
mail-bags, by the eleven o’clock boat, we eventually landed at 
Algeciras, having taken just an hour to steam some four miles and 
a half. Proceeding to the house whence the diligence started, we 
arranged for our seats and inspected our conveyance, which was 
standing in front of the posting-house. A Spaniard is nothing 
without a title, hence the whole front of the modest building, which 
contained the stables and tiny office, was lettered ‘‘ Administracion 
de la Madileiia,” which it must be conceded was at any rate impos- 
ing. 

The vehicle itself was much like the old French model, and con- 
sisted of a box seat behind the coachman’s, with a coupé in rear, the 
remainder of the conveyance being of an omnibus type, with seats 
fore and aft and a door in rear. The hood of the old French dili- 
gence was replaced by wooden weather-boards, with a sliding roof 
as an extra protection against rain and sun. 


On the roof was another seat, the remainder of the space being 
destined for luggage. 

Having found the “ Administrador,” or, in other words, the 
booking-clerk, we proceeded to select our places. The gentleman 
in question was most courteous, and explained that a seat in the 


coupé was fourteen shillings, and one on the roof ten shillings. As 
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the coupé was worth the extra, dollar, we elected to take seats therein. 
I mention this as a matter of general interest to travellers in Spain, 
and for this reason, that, having done some amount of wandering 
in that country, I fondly imagined that I had mastered the language 
sufficiently not to be “‘ taken in.’”’ On our return journey, the official 
at the other end of the line asked and received eight shillings for 
the same seats. I was naturally surprised at the moderation he had 
evinced, and incidentally mentioned the fact to a Spanish gentle- 
man who was my fellow traveller. The latter proceeded to explain 
to me that he had paid six shillings, and that was the legal fare. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have felt annoyed at being 
charged 33 per cent. above the correct amount, but, as it is, I shall 
ever be grateful to that man for not charging me 133 per cent., as 
did my courteous friend at Algeciras. Discontented people in Eng- 
land, who grumble at being charged 5 per cent. Government rate on 
their railway tickets, should make a note of this, and be thankful 
for such small mercies as they may receive. 

After a becoming delay, the team, seven in number, were brought 
out. It would be impossible to describe with any accuracy the 
marvellous harness with which they were equipped, but, like every- 
thing else in Spain, it was a survival of what many generations 
have proved to be best suited for the purpose, and hence was 
eminently well qualified to fulfil the object required. The wheelers, 
two big mules, were attached to the pole, more or less in the usual 
fashion. They, however, do not carry bits, but the heavy cavesson. 
A single rope rein was made fast to the outer side of each of their 
head-stalls, and a leathern thong connected the inner sides. Hence 
the driver had only a single pair of reins to handle, a pull on the 
near side one acting on the off wheeler by means of the connecting 
thong. 

So far was plain enough. The next pair of animals, horses, 
were harnessed with traces to the splinter-bars, in much the usual 
manner, with the exception that the first bar, in lieu of being 
attached to the pole, was fixed to the end of a long chain secured to 
the fore part of the vehicle, and suspended from the pole by a 
couple of short lengths of chain, terminating in rings, through 
which it was rove. To either end of this splinter-bar was attached 
the pair of bars carrying the traces of the leaders. These traces 
ran continuously along the two pairs of leaders, being attached to 
their collars. Neither of these pair of horses had any reins at all, 
but were coupled together by leathern thongs in a similar manner 
to the wheelers. In front of all a single leader was harnessed, 
ridden by a lad. Such was, broadly, the way in which the team 
was harnessed ; the traces and much of the other parts of the tackle 
were made of stout ropes, in some cases of two twisted together. 
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The object of this peculiar arrangement of harnessing the 
leaders became apparent later on, for upon occasions when the 
postillion led unduly near the edge of the road, or when the inter- 
mediate horses cut a corner and thus made a capsize possible, a 
vigorous haul on the wheelers’ reins caused them to swerve off and 
thus take the diligence into a safer place. 

Having mounted our seats, at one o’clock the start was effected 
with remarkable punctuality. This was a very imposing affair, 
and made at a hand-gallop through the narrow streets and round 
an unpleasantly sharp corner, over a bridge, accompanied by loud 
cries and cracking of whips on the part of the coachman, and 
vigorous flogging of the leader by the postillion, and of the near 
side horses of the whole team by another functionary, who shared 
the box seat and was specially retained for this purpose. 

Once clear of Algeciras the team settled into a steady trot up a 
long bit of hill; the numerous bells jingling merrily whilst the 
coachman and his assistant kept up an uninterrupted series of 
objurgations and appeals to the various animals by name. This 
talking to animals is one of the most noticeable accomplishments 
of Spaniards, and is done with all sorts of beasts, and on all occa- 
sions, with good effect. Thus, the men or boys watching the 
vast herds of mares on the plains commonly take up a command- 
ing position and shout to their charges, who appear to understand 
exactly what is required of them. The same remark applies to the 
cowherds, goat-herds, and swine-herds, whilst it is notorious to all 
who have travelled in the country, the power a Spaniard has of 
commanding obedience from the bulls and also from the less 
truculent bullocks used in the plough. It is, of course, against 
the custom of a Britisher driving a four-in-hand to shout at his 
team, but there is no reason why horses should not be thus 
managed, when we recall to mind how absolutely, well-broken dogs 
obey orders thus given them. 

Before we had gone very far we found out the varying qualities 
of our team, those whose names were rarely used, excepting as an 
encouragement, being the workers, whilst the shirks’ names were 
ever in the mouths of the drivers. The long whip, with a twisted 
rope lash and leather thong, was from time to time used with 
severe effect, our coachman displaying great skill at cracking it in 
divers artistic manners and “ catching’’ it neatly. 

As we approached an extra stiff bit, the exhortations to two 
unfortunates, whose names we soon learnt to be respectively 
Jardinero and Marinero, were increased, and the whips plied more 
vigorously. The effect produced was evidently not equal to what 
our jarvey expected, and presently the ‘‘ second whip” jumped from 
off the box seat and, running up to the unlucky Jardinero, gave him a 
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terriffic flogging, ending up with a few indiscriminate cuts all round 
at the others. At the same time, the postillion and driver roused 
up the leaders and wheelers, and the pondrous vehicle went off at 
speed, the ‘“‘second whip” regaining his place by a flying leap as 
it passed him. 

This remarkable performance was subsequently repeated at 
intervals, when the objurgations and oaths of the driver seemed to 
be disregarded. For some time after one of these scenes, the 
unfortunate horse who had most recently suffered, and who was 
again showing an inclination to shoulder in, on hearing his name 
would go off at score, and thus for a time obviate a recurrence of 
the operation. 

After a few miles through cultivated fields vividly green with 
young barley and beans, we got on the higher ground, consisting 
of great ridges of stone, and, between these, patches of clayey soil, 
densely overgrown with scrub. The latter consisted of green 
cistus, lentiscus, and palmetto, the yellow genista and gorse making 
the hill-sides very bright-looking. The cultivated fields were 
covered with the bright blue flower of the common borage, and 
dotted with thousands of the beautiful white narcissus, at the time 
in full bloom. Asphodels of course were to be seen on every yard 
of ground not cultivated or covered with scrub, but few, at the 
time, were in flower. 

We met a few vehicles, all of the same pattern, two-wheeled 
carts with tilted covers drawn by five or six mules, harnessed in 
single file. The people are slowly awakening to the advantages 
conferred on them by the road, and will no doubt, in years to come, 
use it more for wheeled traffic. Groups of country people bringing 
their produce into Algeciras market were constantly passed. Now 
an old lady with her donkey strung with live fowls and ducks sus- 
pended by their legs, heads down; then a party of men and boys 
with a string of mules and horses with charcoal from the hills, the 
bulky loads threatening to come into collision with us. On such 
occasions the postillion would blow a cracked horn, and the 
muleteers, with the usual curses at their overladen beasts, would 
drive them out of our way, but only at the last moment, when a 
catastrophe seemed certain. 

The variety of loads carried by pack animals in a country like 
Spain, where roads are so rarely to be met with, can easily be 
imagined. On this day we met with a “family removing,” evi- 
dently to some place in the hills. One donkey carried an iron 
bedstead, another a table, a third was entrusted with the family 
plate-chest or its equivalent. An Englishman would hesitate if 
asked to load up a donkey with a huge wooden box, but not so the 
Spaniard, who first throws a large sack half-filled with chopped 
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straw over the animal’s back, and then places the box ‘“‘ athwart,” 
in which position it is skilfully lashed with a few yards of rope. 
If the balance is found to be not quite true, a big stone or two is 
jambed in between the cords on the lighter side, and the necessary 
equilibrium thus obtained. 

After an hour and a half, the road passed through a cutting 
over a big spur of the mountain on our right. The view from 
here, looking back is certainly very fine. Across the five miles of 
. water forming the entrance to the Bay of Gibraltar the Rock lies 
broadside on, and from this point well deserves the Spanish name 
of ‘‘ El Cuerpo,” or the corpse, which it has so long borne; the 
rounded summit of the North Front precipice forming the fore- 
head whilst the indentations in the sky-line indicate the features 
and body of a man, with his knees at O’Hara’s Tower and feet at 
Europa. 

The thin strip of sandy ground connecting the rock with 
the mainland is hardly noticeable; beyond, the waters of the 
Mediterranean stretch far away, flanked on one side by the 
Sierra of Estepona, the snow-capped peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada extending eastward for miles until lost in the haze of 
the horizon. 

Looking ahead, a grand view of the Straits is obtained, Tangier 
shining white in the distance, whilst Cape Spartel, the most 
northern point ef Morocco, lies far away to the westward on the 
shining waters of the Atlantic. 

The Straits themselves look only a few miles across, albeit they 
are a good fifteen at this point; Ape’s Hill, the other pillar of 
Hercules, with the afternoon sun on its grand cliffs, seeming to be 
quite close. 

The road now descends, winding round to the north in order to 
pass a deep ravine, through which runs the Guadalmacil stream, 
one of the great obstacles to its construction; through groves of 
cork trees and Spanish oak, with the bright genista and white 
heath enlivening the sombre scrub, making one forget for a time 
the cruel fate which has made all these beautiful hills almost tree- 
less. Certainly wherever the cork trees have escaped the hand of 
the charcoal burner they alter the whole aspect of the country, and 
plants flourish in their grateful shade which would otherwise not 
be able to hold their own. Most of the larger trees are festooned 
with the beautiful Haresfoot fern, and in the glades the young 
bracken is already a foot high. Throughout nearly the whole 
of the route the road runs along hill-sides or on embankments, 
at many places the outer edge descends precipitously for many 
feet, and in order to guard against accidents a series of small 
rectangular stone cairns are built, at such intervals that the 
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coach could not run over the bank in the event of the team getting 
off the track. 

At length the last ascent is covered, and the road now runs 
down for some miles into Tarifa; at one point it turns back on 
itself, on a high embankment in a dangerously sharp curve. The 
team rattle down at a canter, in an apparently reckless manner, 
enough to cause anxiety to weak nerves. The driver, however, 
understands his trade, and is ever ready to twist his wheelers away 
from an undesirable part of the track, although sometimes it must 
be admitted he runs it a little fine. 

On a hill above Tarifa a remarkable quarry is passed of thin 
stratified rock, forming ready-made paving-stones, which only re- 
quire to be cut to the desired shape before being packed on donkey- 
back and despatched. 

The old Moorish gateway of Tarifa is passed at 3.30 p.m., just 
two hours and a half from Algeciras, and the team gallops up to 
the posting-house beyond it, the horn tootling and the whips 
cracking in concert with a duet of shouts from the driver and his 
aide-de-camp. 

The arrival of the diligence is evidently the great event of the 
day of Tarifa, and a crowd soon assembled, conspicuous amongst 
them being the Carabineros or Customs officials. 

In half an hour, sharp at four, the journey was resumed, this 
time with eight horses, the wheelers being a depressed-looking 
white horse, whose name we very shortly ascertained to be Almi- 
rante, and a brute of a mule which was evidently considered as 
unworthy of distinction, and abused, cursed and invoked simply 
as Mulo. 

The road first traversed a grassy plain overgrown with asphodels, 
narcissus and squills, crossing a fair-sized river, and then struck 
up into the hills. Several snug-looking white cortijos or farm- 
houses lay off the road at intervals, the gardens fenced in with 
lofty pampas grass, and containing small orange groves and a few 
poplars, a favourite tree in these parts. 

Blackberry bushes overgrown with masses of periwinkle in flower 
bordered either side of the route, the country being generally 
cultivated where sufficiently level for that purpose. 

On our left hand, and less than a mile distant, the Atlantic 
rollers were breaking on the glistening sands, whilst some miles 
seaward the white horses amongst the blue waves indicated the 
position of the dreaded Cabezos Shoal, which lies almost in direct 
line between Cape Trafalgar and Tarifa. 

The first ten miles after leaving the plain of Tarifa are all 
against the collar, the road traversing a pass between the Sierra 
de Enmedio on the east side, and the Sierra de San Bartolomé on 
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the westward. These sierras are all much of the same character, 
clayey hills at their base, then steeper ground, which gradually 
becomes more rocky and broken until the summits, which fre- 
quently consist of great precipices, are reached. 

At 6 e.m., after a stage of fourteen miles, which occupied just 
two hours, we halted and changed teams. 

Shortly after seven o’clock, by which time it was very dark, we 
reached the point on the road nearest to our destination. The 
diligence was halted and our kit extracted and heaped up on the 
roadside. In a few minutes the ponderous vehicle was again on 
its way, and with much cracking of whips and many shouts dis- 
appeared into the night. 

Before long we succeeded in finding a Spaniard, who soon 
produced some donkeys, with the aid of which our baggage was 
conveyed to a neighbouring cortijo which we proposed to 
occupy for the next few days, pending a further move to other 
quarters. 

Wixtovcnsy VERNER. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES: A REPLY.* 


Some sage has shrewdly remarked that Englishmen know less 
about their own kingdom than about any other part of this 
inhabited globe. Up to a short time ago it was about Ireland that 
the crassest and densest ignorance prevailed. By this time, 
however, Wales has succeeded to this position: though an integral 
part of Great Britain, it is still as little known and as little 
understood as the Sahara Desert. But curiosity about the 
Principality is now being gradually aroused in England, owing, in 
some part, to the prominent position to which the question of the 
Disestablishment of the English Church in Wales has attained in 
the Liberal programme and the interest excited by recent Welsh 
debates in the Commons. The immediate outcome of this 
curiosity is a demand for articles about Wales: a paragraph about 
Wales or things Welsh is now by no means the rara avis it used to 
be. Welshmen are accustomed to misrepresentation: they are 
accustomed to see statements, some of which are unintentionally 
inaccurate, others which are intentionally false, obtaining wide 
circulation. The extent of the ignorance about Wales is fully 
appreciated by all who have anything to lose by the dissemination 
of knowledge about the country. They take advantage of the 
gullibility of the British public to circulate statements about 
political, religious, and social Wales which are as absurd as they 
are false. Many of these canards, if not exploded, may create a 
prejudice against Wales and its demands which will seriously 
impede the real progress of the country. 

The one and all-absorbing political question in Wales is the 
question of Disestablishment. It is the question which now 
decides every Parliamentary Election. It divides the country into 
two distinct camps. The forces of each can easily be estimated by 
a glance at the representation of Wales at Westminster. There 
are twenty-seven members pledged to do all in their power to 
further Disestablishment; and only three pledged to oppose it. 


* Editorial Note.—We publish this paper as an act of courtesy, leaving to the 


author undivided responsibility both for his statements and for the language in 
which they are advanced, 
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Greater unanimity on a political question has seldom been 
witnessed anywhere. 

It is needless to say that the upholders of the Welsh Church are 
fighting on its behalf with all the desperation of a doomed cause, 
and their style of warfare is often as disreputable as it is desperate. 
One of the least reputable expedients adopted by these gentry is 
the deliberate circulation of falsehoods about Welsh Noncon- 
formists in the English press: before English audiences, too, they 
rely on the prevalent ignorance about Wales to give free rein to 
their fancy. We are accustomed to see a blunted sense of the 
truth in these defenders of the English Church in Wales, and 
forgive them much of their want of veracity in consideration of the 
worthlessness of their cause. But there is a limit to our charity. 
In the National Review for April there appeared an article on 
“The Church and Dissent in Wales” by a Rev. T. Lloyd 
Williams, which out-Herods Herod in the audacity of its falsifi- 
cations. We arose from the perusal of the article with feelings of 
blank amazement. How a gentleman who describes himself as 
the S.P.G. Secretary for Wales, who wears the cloth of the 
English Church, who declares that he has visited more parishes 
and preached in more churches during the last seven years than 
any man in Wales, who claims to place the actual position of the 
Church in Wales before the public in as fair a way as possible— 
how, we repeat, such a man could have penned and published such 
an article passes our comprehension to explain. The reverend 
gentleman is either suffering from moral obliquity of vision or else 
he is wilfully and of malice prepense perverting the truth. If the 
former alternative is the true one, there is a method in his 
madness. Though there is hardly a paragraph in the article of 
ten pages which does not contain some astounding misstatement 
or convey a totally wrong impression, his account of the work 
of the Church and his arraignment of Welsh Nonconformity, 
fearful and wonderful as they appear to any one in the slightest 
degree connected with the Principality, are yet couched in such a 
specious style of seeming moderation, and are graced with such 
learned, if often irrelevant, quotations and allusions, as to 
completely deceive all ‘vho are not conversant with the question. 
The reflection, too, that the writer is a clergyman will naturally 
induce all who are not aware of the true state of affairs to lend 
some credence to his statements. Since the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment will be decided by the English constituencies, we 
will not let the statements of this Mr. T. Lloyd Williams pass 
unchallenged, and we mean to examine his article and show up the 
glaring untruths and absurd inferences. ; 

Mr. Williams first deals with Mr. Gladstone’s speech in favour of 
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Welsh Disestablishment on February 20th, and lays great stress 
upon that section of the speech which partly defended the Welsh 
Church :—‘“‘ I believe there is great activity in the Welsh Church. 


I have seen it grow under my own eyes. .. . In endeavouring 
to do justice to Wales it will certainly lead one to support 
the motion . . . but I shall not be disposed to found that support, 


nor am I disposed to found it on the assumption that there 
has been on the part of the clergy of the Established Church 
in Wales the slightest tendency or disposition to neglect their 
duty, or any abandonment of the unsparing efforts—I may say the 
self-denying efforts—which they are making for the purpose of 
extending the ministrations of the Church.” 

Mr. Gladstone is nothing if not a Churchman, and he is but a 
recent convert to Disestablishment. His personal observations of 
the work of the Church have been confined to an area where the 
Church deserves no censure. His observations do not extend to 
the general state of the Church in the rural districts, where the 
activity which characterizes the clergy of a large number of the 
towns is as a rule imperceptible to the naked eye. It is admitted 
on all hands that there has been a vast increase in the activity of 
the Established Church in most of the towns. But it were as well 
to consider the condition of the Church and the conduct of its 
clergy when no fear of Disestablishment hung over their heads like 
the sword of Damocles. No Church has a more disgraceful past 
than the Church of England in Wales. Mr. Gladstone says in his 
speech that fifty years ago “‘its administration was open to very 
heavy censure, and feebleness was almost everywhere manifest in 
its supposed discharge of its duties.” This is putting the case very 
mildly. The evil influence of the open profligacy of its clergy 
would have completely barbarized and de-Christianized the 
country, had it not been for the Nonconformist revival. Now, of 
course, the state of affairs is very different. Ever since the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church a great panic has fallen on 
the Welsh clergy. There is great activity shown in the towns. 
But the activity is not in Christianizing, but in proselytizing. All 
the territorial magnates and a very large number of the employers 
of labour are Churchmen, and all their influence has been placed 
at the service of the clergy. The clergy are unsparing in their 
exertions to bring this influence to bear on the working classes : 
they are self-denying in their attempts to swell the numbers of 
their adherents by appeals to sordid motives. This state is worse 
than the first. Better the old demoralization of lethargy than the 
new of energy. The motives of this energy are not honest. It 
reminds us not of the healthy working of a living organism, but 
the uncanny and horrible writhings of a galvanized corpse. 

VOL. XVII. 33 
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As a contrast to Mr. Williams’ malevolent and distorted descrip- 
tion of Welsh Nonconformity, we will quote Mr. Gladstone’s 
glowing eulogy :—‘‘ It would be difficult to find in any portion of 
Christendom a more signal example, or more noble, more mag- 
nanimous and self-denying effort on the part of the body of the 
people than the effort which has been made by the Nonconformists 
of Wales to make provision for their own religion.” 

Many of the assertions made by Mr. Williams make us gasp and 
stare. One of these is the statement that the Church is still 
undermanned. We will admit that the Church is very much 
undermanned—by worshippers. Mr. Williams is surely the first 
to complain of the paucity of parsons. To quote from his article: 
“In the more populous parts one man often ministers to 
many thousands.’ We respectfully ask Mr. Williams to publish 
the name of any such place. We are not aware that the Church 
of England ministers to many thousands in any part of Wales, 
however populous. We will maintain that even in the towns the 
risk of a clergyman of the Church of England breaking down from 
fatigue is quite infinitesimal. 

Mr. Williams draws a pathetic picture of the lot of some of the 
parochial clergy. He quotes the case of the Rev. (Mr. 
Williams is very fond-of blanks), who has one parish which is 
twelve miles long by seven miles wide, and another parish five 
miles off, which is seven miles long by five miles wide. If such a 
case exists it is but one in 10,000, and if a clergyman in Wales 
has a large parish, he generally has a very simple but drastic 
method of dealing with the difficulty. He leaves the parish 
severely alone and vegetates at home. The following accounts of 
rural churches, typical of the general condition of the Church in 
the rural districts, will give a vivid picture of its melancholy 
failure. They are some of the results of the investigations made by 
the representatives of the ‘‘ Genedl Gymreig ” (The Welsh Nation), 
and the ‘‘ Baner ac Amserau Cymru ” (The Banner and Times of 
Wales), two of the leading Welsh newspapers. We will quote a 
few cases, not picking out the worst, but taking them hap- 
hazard :— 

Bodfaen Church, half-way between Pwllheli and Nevin in 
Carnarvonshire. Living worth £182. Visited on November 380th, 
1890. The congregation consisted of the parson’s wife, the parson’s 
man-servant, the parson’s maid-servant, the national schoolmaster, 
the gamekeeper’s son, the sexton and a little girl. Not a single 
tithe-payer. 

Llanelian, near Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire. Living worth from 


£400 to £500. Visited January 18th, 1891. Congregation con- 
sisted of ten. 
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Cyfin, near Conway. Living worth £540. Visited on January 
18th, 1891. Congregation proper consisted of three. Choir of 
seven men and five little girls. 

Cwm, near Rhuddlan, Denbighshire. Visited March 8th. Con- 
gregation consisted of ten. Nett value of tithes paid to incumbent 
£278. 

Penrhos, Lleyn, Carnarvonshire. Living worth £325. One 
service on Sunday; none during week. Visited November 30th. 
Congregation consisted of five. 

Llannefydd, Denbighshire. Living worth £120. Visited twice. 
On December 7th, congregation consisted of eight. On January 
4th, congregation consisted of seven. 

Similar cases can be cited ad lib. ; this is the normal state of the 
Church in the rural districts. With the insignificant exceptions 
mentioned as present in these various churches, the whole popula- 
tion has its spiritual food provided it by Nonconformist ministries. 
Mr. Williams so far forgets himself as to admit that ‘“‘ Noncon- 
formists have done excellent work in such parishes as these,” 
referring to the parish whose dimensions he so carefully described. 
But when he says that ‘‘ Nonconformists generally flock into the 
new churches which are built in these out-of-the-way hamlets,” the 
reverend gentleman must be thinking of some fairy vision which 
his lively imagination has painted, and not of the dull and material 
present. In the dull and material present he will have to travel 
many a long mile before he can witness such a desirable consum- 
mation. Such things never occur in Wales. 

The writer proceeds to quote the number of churches built and 
restored during the present age as testimony to the success of the 
Church. Defenders of the Establishment in Wales are always 
forced to fall back upon such statistics as these ; they are the only 
statistics favourable to their cause that any ingenuity can find. 
But a little reflection will show that the number of new and 
restored churches is no criterion whatever of the progress of the 
Church among the people. Nearly all the rich in Wales are 
Churchmen. These statistics merely prove that this plutocracy has 
spent a little of its substance in building churches. It is the 
fashion. But let it not be thought that building is confined to 
the Church. The Nonconformists have also built and spent a 
great deal more out of their poverty than Churchmen. Mr. 
Williams even taunts the Nonconformists with ‘‘ multiplying meet- 
ing-houses out of spite.’ It is not a matter of very great 
difficulty to build a church ; to fill a church with worshippers is 
not a matter of equal facility. The people do not resort to these 
new churches ; they still attend the Nonconformist chapels, while 
in the new churches a mere handful of worshippers, often only the 
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family or immediate dependents of the incumbent, sit in solemn 
state listening to the discourse of the clergyman. 

Mr. Williams tells us that in one rural deanery nearly £100,000 
was raised in ten years for Church work, but he refrains from 
publishing the name of this deanery. Contrast with this golden 
vision a painful scene in the latter part of his article. He was 
staying with a rector who much impressed him by not murmuring 
against his lot in life, nor complaining about patronage. ‘‘ The 
living is very small, and there were visible signs of poverty. I did 
not sleep one wink that night, not having half enough on the bed.”’ 
We are sorry for the reverend gentleman. But could he not induce 
the opulent supporters of the Church in Wales to augment these 
small livings instead of multiplying churches to be the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the industrious and wily spider? On what was this 
mythical £100,000 spent? There is evidently something rotten in 
the state of the Church when in a rural deanery £100,000 was 
raised for Church work in ten years, and in a rectory elsewhere 
the §.P.G. Secretary for Wales could not sleep a wink one night 
for want of clothes on his bed. But we think that this rural 
deanery is quite Utopian—a mere dream. We have Mr. T. Lloyd 
Williams’ word for it, but we must have the name of this happy 
deanery and full statistics laid before us before we can believe this 
pretty but unlikely story. 

Mr. Williams takes a good deal of chastened spiritual pride in 
the increase of services and the increase in the number of candi- 
dates for Confirmation. The increase of services means nothing, of 
course. The number of candidates for Confirmation too is very 
easily explained. Of course the population of the country is 
increasing, and as the natural result of that there is some increase 
in the number of candidates for Confirmation. But the proportion 
of candidates to the population does not show any increase. 
Englishmen will doubtless be surprised to hear that a large number 
of candidates are presented who have not been in the habit of 
attending church, and never attend church after Confirmation. 
Children who are members of Nonconformist congregations are 
often induced by the express desire of the clergyman of the parish 
to go to church and be confirmed by the bishop. They never 
afterwards frequent the church, but remain members of the de- 
nomination to which their parents belonged. These facts are 
notorious in Wales. 

Until the appearance of this article we had never heard of Mr. 
Daniel Evans, an Australian Welshman who returned from Australia 
in 1888. Mr. Williams is pleased to quote him as a weighty authority 
on the present state of Wales. This “impartial and independent 
witness” testifies as follows :—‘‘ When he returned the wave of 
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spiritual life had rolled back (from the chapels) to the old Church. 
The spirit had departed from the chapels, which were now dismal 
and deserted, and the churches which had been built or restored 
rang with the sound of sacred and bright services and were 
generally thronged by overflowing congregations.” We should 
much like to know in what quarter of Wales Mr. Daniel Evans 
made his observations. Perhaps it was in the rural deanery that 
we have heard about. No one else has ever drawn from observa- 
tions of Wales at the present day such conclusions as Mr. Daniel 
Evans by some inexplicable process of reasoning has contrived to 
draw. We can only suppose that Mr. Daniel Evans is a man of 
iron will and resolute determination, and that he had determined 
to see what he asserts he saw. Even Mr. T. Lloyd Williams,whose 
imagination, as we shall see, is very elastic, does not go the lengths 
that his witness goes: he says that this testimony is “in a large 
measure correct.’ His assertions that there are parishes in Wales 
without a single chapel, and that there was a parish without a 
single Nonconformist until a Methodist minister bought a small 
tenement and at once expelled the Churchman, are more than 
doubtful. Let us have particulars instead of these generalities. 
Mr. Williams asserts that he found in a primitive little parish 
church in South Wales a congregation of fifty-three when the 
population was only eighty-nine. If he did, which we question, 
we challenge him to prove a parallel throughout the length and 
breadth of Wales. In the vast majority of cases the very opposite 
prevails. Out of a population of hundreds the worshippers at the 
Established Church can generally be placed without overcrowding 
into a single family pew. When we see such ridiculous statements 
as that ‘‘ Nonconformists in Wales flock to the church at times, 
and always expect and welcome the ministrations of the clergy in 
time of sickness,’ we are inevitably drawn to the conclusion that 
Mr. Lloyd Williams mistook his vocation when he took holy orders. 
The statement is ridiculously untrue. 

We have always known that for ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain, the jin-de-siecle defenders of the Church in Wales 
are passing peculiar. But Mr. T. Lloyd Williams easily takes 
the palm for ‘‘ peculiarity.” We were pained to read in an article 
written by a clergyman of the Church of England such an accusa- 
tion as the following :—‘‘ The Calvinistic Methodists some years 
ago tried a census in a certain county. ... When the figures 
came out they actually exceeded the whole population of the 
county.” So reads this marvellous indictment. It is a very 
serious accusation against an important religious body. It is so 
reckless that even the “ fighting’? Bishop of St. Asaph would 
hesitate to bring it forward. We need hardly say that the state- 
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ment is absolutely and wantonly false, and we do not for a moment 
imagine that Mr. Williams will make any attempt to prove it. 

The next paragraph contains an equally Munchausen-like 
incident. It runs as follows :—‘‘In 1887 Mr. Gee constructed a 
huge machinery .. for a secret census of Church and Chapel 
throughout the Principality. The Chapel officials were duly 
apprised of the event, while the wicked Churchman was left in the 
dark. . . . In the large towns, where the Church was known to be in 
a great majority, no census was taken.”’ The Italics are ours. Mr. 
Lloyd Williams is fully aware that the census was not secret; that 
the ‘‘wicked’”’ Churchman was not left in the dark ; that in the large 
towns the census was taken, and that the Church is not known to 
be ina great majority in the large towns. The man who has 
visited more parishes and preached in more churches than any 
man in Wales during the last seven years must have known the 
true state of the case. What, then, could have induced him to 
publish in the National Review this account J Mr. Williams’ 
zeal evidentlyjfar exceeds his discretion. 

He proceeds to say that in spite of all craft the Church figured 
well. If we could believe that this was self-deception we should 
pity it. But we do not think that it is self-deception. Here we 
must pause to express our admiration of the thoroughness of Mr. 
T. Lloyd Williams’ work. He has put his hand to the plough and 
does not look back. Whatever his hand findeth to do, he doeth 
with all his might, even when the task is the manipulation of facts 
about Wales for the edification of English readers. 

On that memorable census Sunday the parsons resorted to most 
extraordinary expedients to obtain temporary audiences. On that 
Sabbath-day there might have been seen in church scores of old 
sinners whose visits to places of worship had been more unfrequent 
than even angels’ visits,which are proverbially few and far between. 
The tag-rag and bob-tail of every parish were assiduously canvassed 
and ‘‘ persuaded ”’ by the usual ecclesiastical inducements to attend 
church. For such reasons Mr. Gee’s census was not a complete 
success. The Nonconformists, who did not deign to imitate the 
frantic activity of the parsons, were nevertheless shown to be in a 
vast majority. The figures actually were: Churchmen, 176,510 ; 
Nonconformists, 785,809. This disposes of the contention that the 
Church figured well. If this be figuring well, what is Mr. Williams’ 
idea of figuring badly ? 

Mr. Lloyd Williams then turns his attention to the Burial 
Question. He quotes the statistics of the Bishop of St. Asaph, in 
whose figures he has a child-like faith which is touching to behold, 
as proof that burials under the Act are decreasing in numbers. 
This he represents as convincing proof that Nonconformist feeling 
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is decreasing. But this is by no means a test. The way in which 
clerical rights are abused has rendered the Burials Act almost a 
dead letter. The clergy are bitterly hostile to it, and shamefully 
abuse their rights: so, to avoid scandal at the burial of their dead, 
the Nonconformists often abandon the right of having the Burial 
service read by their own ministers. 

The “§.P.G. Secretary for Wales” also makes much of the 
alleged but doubtful fact that in 1886 there were in the diocese of 
St. Asaph eighty-three parishes, and there are now ninety parishes 
without a single Nonconformist minister. We much doubt this; 
but even if it is true it has no great significance. The writer 
suppresses the fact that one of the largest Dissenting bodies in 
Wales has next to no settled pastorate, and that the majority of all 
the denominations are served by itinerant ministers. The number 
of ministers resident in a diocese proves nothing one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Williams finds exceeding great joy in the amount of the con- 
tributions of Churchmen towards religious objects and the support 
of the Church in Wales. His joy ought to be alloyed by the con- 
sideration that Nonconformists contribute far and away the largest 
share of the money spent in the maintenance of the Church. The 
vast majority of tithe-payers are Dissenters. In addition to this they 
support their own ministries. The annual income of the Church is 
estimated at £256,000, while that of the Nonconformist ministries, 
from voluntary subscriptions, is estimated at £400,000. 

Mr. Lloyd Williams then dons the mantle of Jeremiah, and 
laments the ‘‘ marked spiritual declension’? which he has been 
able to find in Welsh Nonconformity. He asserts, ‘‘ The meeting- 
houses which once rang with ‘Amen’ are now ringing with 
‘loud cheers.’” This is mere idle cackle. Also, “‘ The prayer- 
meeting, which was the centre of life, has no attraction for the 
present generation: it has long since been swamped by the 
political meeting, and dissent has lost its influence for good over 
the young.” This, too, is absurd nonsense. The only testimonies 
in favour of these assertions which he produces are the pessimistic 
utterances of two or three Nonconformists. We are all accus- 
tomed to hear disciples of Schopenhauer asseverating that ‘“‘ the 
country is going to the dogs, sir;” but we do not pay much 
attention to their jeremiads. It would be simple to take as correct 
the representations of our National Defences emanating from the 
Service Clubs when their gallant members are assiduously working 
up a panic: to take the pessimistic representations made by these 
few Welsh Nonconformists as absolute verity would be character- 
istic only of the wisdom of Gotham. 

Remarkable as Mr. Williams’ article is throughout, he fairly 
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surpasses himself in his references to the articles of ‘ Siluriad”’ 
which appeared last year in the Welsh periodical ‘‘ Y Geninen” 
(The Leek). ‘‘Siluriad”’ is not known to be a Congregationalist 
minister of some standing, though Mr. Williams declares he is. 
This by the way. The articles were manifestly the outcome of a 
heart terribly embittered, and of an intellect the equilibrium of 
which had been seriously disturbed. They were not seriously 
taken, and could hardly be expected to be taken seriously. Mr. 
Williams takes good care not to quote any of ‘ Siluriad’s’ remarks 
about the Church ; but he picks out some of the most atrocious 
caricatures of Dissenters, and presents them to the English people 
as a fair portraiture of Welsh Nonconformity. ‘‘ Nabal Jones, 
Esq., the senior deacon, the hardhearted man, tyrant over the 
poor and flatterer to the rich, who died at last of delirium tre- 
mens,” and “ Nimrod Hopkins, Esq., the deacon who has never 
been seen on his knees either in public or in private, who keeps a 
race-horse for his amusement,” are mere creations of Siluriad’s 
unhealthy imagination. To take the Rev. Mr. Stiggins and Mr. 
Squeers as the ordinary types of the English Dissenting minister 
and the English schoolmaster gives but a faint idea of the 
absurdity of taking Siluriad’s caricatures as the ordinary types of 
Welsh Nonconformists. Mr. Williams would have us think that 
Siluriad’s account is the sober description of Nonconformists, 
written by a responsible writer. He would even have us believe 
that Siluriad’s statement that ‘‘ the big chapels of all sects in 
North and South Wales are to be let on Sunday mornings,” is 
correct. 

Mr. Williams’ unconquerable aversion to accuracy is shown by 
his references to Dr. Pan Jones, whom he describes as the editor 
of the “Celt,” and the famous land-divider. Dr. Pan Jones is 
not the editor of the ‘‘ Celt,” nor is he a land-divider. He occa- 
sionally contributes to the ‘‘ Celt,” and he is a land-nationalist. 
Mr. Williams would lead any one to suppose that Dr. Pan Jones 
does not give his support to the Anti-Tithe agitation: ‘‘ He has 
often spoken of it with scorn, and has more than once said that 
‘rotten eggs, hot water, and mud to fight their battles is a disgrace 
to civilisation.’”” Readers will naturally regard Dr. Pan Jones as a 
moderate Whig, who shrinks in pious horror from the Anti-Tithe 
Campaign. If Dr. Pan Jones opposes the agitation at all it is 
because the Anti-Tithe-payers do not go far enough. Instead of 
making a reduction of so much per cent. a condition of payment, 
he insists upon absolute refusal to pay except by distraint. 
Readers will also suppose that the unsavoury missiles and singular 
methods of warfare which we have referred to are the natural and 
usual concomitants of any Anti-Tithe agitation. This is not so: a 
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few irresponsible blackguards have once or twice been guilty of 
these outrages, but all such behaviour is severely condemned by 
the conductors of the Anti-Tithe Campaign, and all possible pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent its occurrence. 

Mr. Williams then proceeds to give a greatly-exaggerated account 
of the hardships of the clergy during Anti-Tithe agitations. The 
remark that ‘‘ scores of the clergy and their families would have 
literally starved were it not for relief from some quarter”’ really 
makes us smile. It is too absurd. Any inconveniences that a few 
of the clergy were put to were due solely to their obstinate refusal 
to make any reduction whatsoever in their claims at a time when 
farmers were on the verge of ruin and all landowners made sub- 
stantial reductions in the rents. Many of the clergy gave an 
obstinate refusal to the respectful requests for a small reduction, 
hence the refusal of many farmers to pay tithe except under 
distraint. 

The peroration in the fashionable if incoherent cant we will 
not touch upon. It is manifest that the article is, we will not 
say, monotonously mendacious, but monotonously hyperbolical. 
To many, no doubt, the writer’s state of mind during the penning 
of such an article would seem a puzzle for psychologists. But 
we think we can divine some of his motives. He has seen 
what manner of men the prizes in the Welsh Church fall to, 
and for what manner of services. If Mr. Williams does not 
take care he will be made a dean or a bishop. He did well in 
sending the article to a periodical published in England: he knew 
that even the most rabid Church Defence paper in Wales would 
decline it as unsuitable for the palates of even their readers, which 
are by no means fastidiously nice. He must have fondly imagined 
that his strange farrago would not be seen by any Welshman: per- 
haps, too, he imagined that if it was read by Welshmen, they 
would not take the trouble to expose him. But Welshmen are 
waking to the importance of placing the truth about their country 
before Englishmen, and Mr. Williams has failed to perceive this. 
We advise Mr. Williams to give up dabbling in Church Defence, 
he must surely find the Propagation of the Gospel a more congenial 
work. Church Defence and the Propagation of the Gospel are two 
utterly incompatible pursuits. The moral nature of a man who 
engages in Church Defence deteriorates rapidly, and a clergyman 
who has long been engaged in the work is a pitiable spectacle. 
Indeed, the strongest argument in favour of the Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church is the alarming effect which it produces in 
the characters of those who undertake the task of propping up that 
tottering edifice. 

W. Jenkyn THomas. 
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Ir is a long time now that the bitter cry of over-burdened parents— 
what shall we do with our sons?—has been heard in public and 
private, but the answer is still to come. Well-meant advice has 
been tendered often and again as to the disposal of young hopeful, 
but, save where success implied more than average ability on his 
part, it has in most cases meant Australia or the great West. Yet 
that the Colonies are played out as a field for the enterprise of 
the young man whose stock-in-trade is limited to a public school 
education, a small capital, and a good seat in his saddle, is a truth 
too well established to be worth insisting on. 

It is doubtless bold to offer to parents face to face with a dilemma 
that has puzzled thousands of households, any panacea for their 
troubles. Yet there are many who may take warning from the 
disappointment of the little girl in the fairy tale, and pick up the 
stick that lies, so to say, at their door, rather than travel some 
thousand miles, only at the end to find one more crooked. 

If we consider the causes that have so dimmed the prospects of 
society’s surplus youth they may be very briefly summed up. At 
home the fall in the prices of farm produce, as a result of American 
developments, and abroad the high rate of wages, ranging from 
two to ten times the old world scale, and the keen competition of 
the eager, pushing Anglo-Saxon and Teuton. If a man can find 
a country or an industry unaffected by these conditions, he may 
with some confidence hope that he has made a long step towards 
solving the problem of practical life, how to eat his daily dinner 
off a white table-cloth, in a “‘ biled”’ shirt and cloth coat. His 
Utopia is a country where the price of crops has kept up, and the 
rate of wages has kept down, and in which a man, who, having an 
income sufficient for his immediate wants, makes no effort to 
increase it, is not despised as an idler but respected as a man of 
sense who knows how to take his ease in life’s inn. Incredible as 
many will think the statement, such a Utopia does exist, and it 
lies not far from home. It is in the countries that border the 
great Mediterranean basin where civilization won its first triumphs 
that this land of Goshen is to be found. Because they are 
decrepit, if one may be allowed the paradox, they are full of pro- 
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mise ; because they are in their second childhood, they offer as rich 
a booty to the northern invader as did the Rome that fell before 
Brennus or the empire of the later Cesars. To those familiar 
with the real if undeveloped resources of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, whose soils are so glibly and so unreasonably 
written down as worn out and exhausted, it often seems strange 
that they should be almost entirely neglected by English emigrants. 
Yet there are two causes which are quite sufficient to explain this ; 
the men who venture in so important a matter as the choice of 
their life’s work to move outside the rut worn by established usage 
are but few, and those few are not generally of the type to which 
agriculture is an attractive pursuit, except as a relaxation. Com- 
merce, politics, or the learned professions hold out stronger 
inducements to them; and it seems to most men too great a risk 
to cast anchor among new faces, foreign usages, and strange 
languages. 

Yet those who venture to sail away from the current which still 
sets so strongly to the far East or far West may easily find in the 
countries mentioned chances at least as good of making an income. 
As long as the shadow of Turkish misrule blights the prospects 
of those lands which it is supposed to protect English capital 
and enterprise will with good reason shun investment in Asia 
Minor, Palestine, or the European provinces of the Porte, however 
richly their fields may seem to flow with wine and oil. In Bul- 
garia, Tunis, and one may add, Greece, the government is not yet 
sufficiently settled to justify a prudent man in venturing himself 
under the jurisdiction of those States. In Algiers, however, many 
Englishmen have already settled, and a large proportion of the 
best and most remunerative vineyards of that colony are now in 
English hands. The same, to a less degree, may be said of Spain 
and Sicily, in both of which large fortunes have been made by our 
countrymen ; and all these countries alike enjoy advantages which 


- tend to make them far more eligible for the gentleman emigrant 


than those to which his attention is more usually turned. The 
average colonist in the New World must needs enter into com- 
petition with men to the full as energetic and as versatile as 
himself, and not less ready to lay out money when a reasonable 
return may be looked for, and he has to pay extravagant wages 
for labour which at times he cannot get at any price; while, in 
Italy at any rate, labourers will always be at his command, willing 
and anxious to accept wages which, though trebled or quadrupled, 
an American or Australian would not even think worth refusing. 
In the old countries of Southern Europe he may expect, if endowed 
with no more enterprise than is the birthright of every English- 
man, to be wondered at, though not imitated, as a miracle of 
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energy. A maker of maccaroni in Naples was offered important 
orders from abroad which would have brought a large and perma- 
nent increase to his business, but he declined to accept them. 
‘**T suppose,” said an English friend to him, ‘‘ that the solvency 
of your customer was doubtful.” ‘‘ Not in the least,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Or the price too low.” ‘‘Oh no, it was higher than 
what I get now.” ‘‘ Perhaps the additional capital required was 
too large.” ‘No, there was no difficulty there,” he answered. 
“Then why on earth did you throw away such an opening?” 
‘“‘T can make both ends meet as it is, and why should I add a new 
worry to my life?” The answer was conclusive and typical of the 
average Italian. Whether it be a good or bad trait, the desire for 
wealth in him seldom reaches that intensity which drives on the 
Englishman to wear out his life in a restless passion to accumulate 
more and ever more. The old Roman energy has worn itself out, 
to be replaced by that acquiescence in, if not contentment with, 
a moderate portion, which Horace preached in vain to his country- 
men. 

France, it is true, still claims, and with justice, the first rank 
as a wine-producing country, yet the natural advantages possessed 
by Italy over France compensate to a great extent for the notori- 
ously inferior manufacture of wine in the former country. The 
fact is, land in Italy is cheaper than in France, the climate is on 
the whole better adapted for the vine, and the rate of wages is far 
lower. The French farmer can seldom hire men for less than 2°50 
or 3 franes a day, while in most of Italy the rate ranges from 1 to 
2 frances; and as vineyards must necessarily be to a large extent 
cultivated by hand work, this fact gives an advantage to the Italian 
grower which he will continue to enjoy for a long time, unless 
emigration of the working classes, which is steadily discouraged by 
the Italian Government, should take a development that there is 
no reason to anticipate. 

Among Italian provinces, though others may have a more fertile 
soil, Tuscany has for many years held the first rank for the pro- 
duction of good table wine. In every town of the kingdom Chianti 
is largely consumed. This name of right belongs only to the 
produce of a small district near Siena, but it has been extended 
by growers and merchants so as to include all red Tuscan wines. 
A great part of the province is admirably adapted for vine culture. 
The soil resembles that of Burgundy, consisting of various schists 
and limestones, which give that stony texture, admitted by all 
authorities to be best suited for the production of high character 
wines. 

From Cortona to Pistoja, from Florence to Pisa, the surface is 
broken up into rolling hills, rising from one hundred to a thousand 
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feet or more above the sea, which furnish a range of sloping, 
naturally drained soils, adapted to the culture of almost every 
variety of grape. That first-class wines are actually produced in 
the province is well known. In the Albizi vineyards, fifteen miles 
from Florence, there is grown a white wine and a red that are sold 
in Florence at 25s. and more the dozen; the Chianti grown at 
Broglio in the vineyards planted by the late Baron Ricasoli is 
already favourably known in the London market, while from 
another grower I have heard of Tuscan wine that was sold ia 
England at 70s. the dozen. M. Sabatier, one of the prominent 
growers in South France, who for many years spent the season on 
his estate near Fiesole, used to say that he could there produce 
wine at least equal to that which he grew at home. But, in spite 
of these and other similar instances, and though you may here 
and there, in old cellars hollowed out in Tuscan hill-sides, drink 
the “‘ liquid gold”’ that Hawthorne speaks of so lovingly in T'rans- 
formation, the rule holds good that the great mass of Italian wine 
reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s famous leg of mutton. Itis badly 
grown, badly made, badly stored, and unfit for any but a local 
market. The traveller in Tuscany who sees the glorious crops of 
grapes, purpling in the September sun, and then drinks the thin, 
rough wine set before him in the wayside inn, is justly puzzled to 
know how such promise can end in such realization. 

A full statement of the causes that go to spoil such excellent 
material would lead to writing an essay on the working of the 
metayer system in Tuscany, where almost all the land is worked 
“‘on shares,” and broken up into small farms in which vines, 
olives, and other crops occupy the soil indiscriminately, and drain 
it of its resources. 

But the Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission of 1881 
gives the facts in a nutshell: ‘‘ Capital and intelligence contribute 
towards production barely what is absolutely necessary, and labour 
is often, not only the most important, but the only factor of pro- 
duction ”’ (p. 182). 

The fact is that the ordinary Italian person, whether “of 
quality” or not, will not, if he can by any shift escape from it, 
endure the solitude of a country existence. ‘‘A day in the city 
square, there’s nothing like it in life,” expresses his sentiments 
exactly. He agrees with Aristotle in holding man to be a woAcrixoy 
Ceov, and maintains that “up in a villa one lives no more than a 
beast.” He cares nothing and knows nothing of agriculture, and 
would hold a doubled income dearly purchases at the price of exile 
from his evening gossip at the café and his afternoon saunter down 
the streets; and thus the metayer, an industrious, sober, thrifty 
worker, and, within his limitations, a shrewd cultivator, but left 
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very much to his own devices, has neither the knowledge nor the 
capital at his command to make the most of the farm entrusted to 
him. 

The land, hardly manured, worked with the rudest implements, 
and forced to bear one wheat crop after another among the rows 
of vines and olives, produces what it can, thanks more to the 
beneficent Italian sun than to any adventitious aid of man, while 
the vines maintain a hard struggle for existence in the midst of 
other exhausting crops. Bad as are the results of this system on 
ordinary farm crops (wheat for instance in Tuscany hardly averages 
twelve bushels to the acre) its shortcomings are all enormously 
intensified in the case of wine. The quantity, of course, is but a 
fraction of what it should be, but even the loss resulting from the 
deficiency in the quantity of the crop is less important than that 
due to the inferior quality of the wine, due to the slovenly treat- 
ment of the crop. The ordinary farmer has done all that is 
required of him if he gets his crops to market in as good a 
condition as when they came off the field, but the wine-grower 
deals in a manufactured article that requires little if any less 
care in its preparation than do such crops as sugar or tobacco, 
and in addition, after being made, needs unremitting attention 
for months before it will fetch a fair price. It is in the making 
and keeping of wine even more than in the growing of grapes that 
failure is most general. The man who would succeed as a wine 
grower must be a farmer, but he must also know how to treat 
his grapes after they are gathered. He should understand some- 
thing of the processes of fermentation so as to be able to make 
the best of his material, for a due attention to these processes is 
a hardly less important factor in the production of wine than are 
soil or climate, or the quality of the vine. One man will hardly 
find a purchaser for his wine at 10d. a gallon, while his neigh- 
bour, under identical conditions of soil and climate, gets a ready 
market at more than twice that price. Yet in neither department 
are the reforms needed really difficult to carry out.. As to growing 
the grapes, the vine farmer needs no long experience, less probably 
than any other agriculturist. The rotation of crops and the 
economical breeding of cattle are problems that need not trouble 
him, for his crop is always the same, and of cattle he need keep 
no more than are necessary for providing motive power ; chemical 
manures being, as has been proved by many years’ experience, not 
only the best but the cheapest that can be employed for vines. 
And in converting grapes into wine, the observation of cleanliness 
and exactitude are the most important, if not the only essential 
factors. Whatever may be the case with fancy articles like cham- 
pagne, or such complex drinks as port or sherry, the penetrating 
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of no trade secrets is needed for the production of sound table 
wine. But absentee landlords and prejudiced metayers, com- 
pared to whom the Devonshire farmer is a wild and reckless inno- 
vator, are an effectual bar to progress. 

So the Tuscan continues to gather his grapes before they are 
ripe, to mix the fruit ofa dozen or more different varieties of 
wine in the same vat, to allow it to ferment ten times as long as 
he ought, and thus to produce a wine of mixed uncertain flavour, 
having little in common with the clean, homogeneous taste of a 
properly treated vintage. Nor is the after management in the 
cellar a whit less haphazard than the original manufacture. The 
wine cannot be depended on to keep, because from laziness or 
ignorance it is not racked often enough to clear it; the butts, for 
the same reasons, are allowed to stand partially full, tainting the 
wood and spoiling its contents, while cheese, bacon, and other 
farm produce stored round them in a cellar that is seldom clean, 
increase the risk of the development of undesirable fermentations. 

Thus anyone working a Tuscan farm under his personal super- 
intendence and on rational principles, and it may here be noted 
that Englishmen are here and in most parts of Italy generally 
liked, and that no difficulty is placed in the way of their purchasing 
or farming land, may count on developing the returns indefinitely 
and in two directions : 

First, by manuring and working the land properly, by grafting 
barren vines or those of inferior quality, and by careful attention 
to pruning, the crop is certain to be largely increased, and may 
be developed to an incredible extent. 

One farm, for example, I know which last year produced over 
500 gallons of wine, where the average till within four years ago 
was only about 70. No new plantation had been made in the 
interval; the result had been obtained by the application of a little 
more intelligence. In another instance, the number of vines re- 
maining the same, the crop was increased within seven years in 
the ratio of 11 to 1, and other similar instances might be cited : 

Secondly, by care and attention to details in the manufacture, a 
farm on which a rough, sour wine has been produced, that would 
be scorned by a not very critical palate, may turn out a thoroughly 
sound and mellow claret, the improvement in quality being 
naturally followed by a corresponding increase in price. 

But if these results of dealing with old plantations hold out 
good promise of success, and of success obtained without great 
outlay of time or capital, they have the disadvantage of being 
difficult to estimate with any accuracy of figures. The case is, 
however, different if you come to breaking up fresh land and 
planting a vineyard. ‘Of course, you know,” was the remark 
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made by a Tuscan gentleman who, an exception to his class, spends 
most of the year on his estate, ‘‘ of course you know that planting 
a vineyard means investing your capital at 30 per cent.” This 
may seem to many too extravagant a return to be hoped for from 
any form of farming in this over-crowded continent ; yet it is not 
much if at all beyond authoritative figures. All authors almost 
who have written on the cultivation of the vine give estimates of 
the cost of laying down a vineyard and of the probable return. 
Even Cavaliere Mazzini, reporter to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture for Tuscany, who, appreciating at their full value the 
social advantages of the metayer system, and holding a brief for 
the mixed system of agriculture on which it is based, is disposed 
to minimize the returns that a landowner may earn by laying 
down a vineyard and otherwise working his land on his own 
account, reckons the returns on capital thus employed under 
suitable conditions at 16 or 20 per cent. 

Other writers express far more favourable views. The Com- 
mendatore Lawley, who, both as a practical man and as a writer, 
stands quite in the first rank among Italian vinologists, after 
going minutely into details, sets down the cost of creating a vine- 
yard at from £60 to £80 per acre, according to the quality of the 
subsoil, the annual expenses at £10 to £12, including interest on 
the purchase money of the land, and the annual returns when the 
vines begin to bear well, i.e., at the age of five or six years, at 
about £45, showing thus a profit of something like 50 per cent., 
which is perhaps rather too high. Professor Ottavi, who owns and 
works large vineyards in Piedmont, the rate of wages being there 
rather higher, while he reckons the expenses at a somewhat higher 
figure, about £15 per acre, estimates the gross returns at from 
£40 to £50. But even these latter figures, the result of practical 
experience, are far more favourable than those of Cavaliere 
Mazzini, and are certainly nearer to what may be usually antici- 
pated. 

A practical question remains to be considered, and that is, what 
amount of capital would be required by a man who should decide 
to emigrate to this country. The rule holds good in this as in 
most enterprises, that the larger the capital employed, the greater 
and more certain will be the return ; but, looking to the minimum, 
the following figures may be taken as a guide. Within ten or 
twelve miles of Florence, Lucca, Siena, or other country towns, 
there is little difficulty in picking up small properties of from 30 
to 50 acres of land, partially planted with olives and vines, and 
yielding under the actual system of cultivation a nett return of 
from 4 to 5 per cent. on the purchase money, a percentage which 
as has been seen, may be very largely increased by attention to 
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the plants already existing. There are very few estates on which 
the gross returns cannot thus be trebled or quadrupled in the 
course of two or three years, without any great increase of outlay 
in cultivation. 

On the land there will be a substantial stone-built residence for 
the owner, sufficiently, if not luxuriously furnished, and consisting 
of probably five or six bedrooms, besides sitting-rooms and offices, 
and adjoining it, or possibly forming the ground floor, an olive- 
press, a wine-press, and cellars. There will also be a couple of 
farm-houses for the hands, with stables and cart-sheds. All furni- 
ture, as well as the live and dead stock, are included in the sale 
price of an estate, so that the purchaser steps into it as a going 
concern, and the further amount of capital needed will depend on 
his intentions and ambitions; but, if judiciously laid out, it may, 
as shown above, be counted on to yield a satisfactory return. 

In these observations I have limited myself to wine-making in 
Tuscany, partly because it is the province with which I am myself 
best acquainted, and also because, from its climate and its social 
and educational advantages, it is best suited to Englishmen, 
especially if they are married. 

Farther south, say in the latitude of Rome, land is cheaper, the 
rate of wages, which in this province does not exceed 16d. per day, 
is lower, and the wine crop, if not so delicate, is more abundant. 

From the facts given above, it is evident that Italy, as a field 
for emigration, has certain distinct advantages over our own 
colonies. In the first place there is the certainty that, if the 
prospects of making a large fortune are not great, the risks of 
serious loss are infinitesimal; at the worst the freehold may always 
be counted on to fetch about what it cost, and the fear of floods 
and drought that hangs ever, like the sword of Damocles, over 
the head of the Australian squatter and the Texan rancher is 
here absent. Then labour, both out-door and in-door, is cheap, 
easily controlled, and abundant. 

The wages for an ordinary trained servant are about £12 a year, 
while in the country, girls, teachable, if not at first very efficient, 
are paid less than half that amount. The climate on the hills, 
which afford the best situation for vineyards, is almost invariably 
pleasant and quite free from the malaria that has earned so bad 
a reputation for the low-lying plains, while in the villages among 
the Apennines, a Swiss climate is within easy reach for those who 
desire change in the summer months. 

Besides this, the country has the advantage of not being out 
of touch of cultivated home life. We can have our daily news- 
papers within forty-eight hours of their leaving the London printer, 
and most parts of the country are within a few hours’ journey of 
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Rome or Florence, with all their resources of art and literature, 
and where, to say nothing of the Italian, the English society is at 
least as varied and interesting as that of most country towns in 
England. On the other hand, out-door life in Italy has not the 
charm of wild freedom and unconventionality that attracts many 
to the open prairie or the primeval forest, and the facilities for 
sport are inconsiderable. A little trout fishing, an occasional day 
after the wild boar or sea-fowl of the Maremma, or a trip to 
Corsica for a shot at mountain sheep, is about all that can be 
looked for. Still there are Englishmen now in Italy who have 
tried colonial life, and have now settled down under their vine and 
fig-tree, who would not willingly cross the ocean again. 


E. Srracnan Moraan. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH MUSIC. 


Various are the efforts that are made periodically by English 
Musical enthusiasts to persuade themselves and the public that 
we are a musical nation. The existence of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, and the Philharmonic and Symphony Concerts—-those 
given weekly during the winter and spring months at the Crystal 
Palace—the Triennial Provincial Festivals—and the maintenance 
of an opera unsupported by a Government subsidy, are a few of 
many evidences that are adduced to prove the statement. That 
the Popular Concerts are supported mainly by Germans and 
the artistic Jews; the Philharmonic by the aid and guarantees of 
the musical profession ; that the Symphony Concerts do not pay ; 
that the Provincial Festivals rather accentuate by their rarity the 
absence of musical appetite in the country; and that the opera is 
a fashionable institution, patronized by those who flock to hear a 
favourite singer ; to see and to be seen, and to feed their inartistic 
perceptions on a mise en scene that betrays the vulgar taste of a 
successful stage manager of pantomime, these facts do not appear 
to have entered into the calculations of the champions of English 
music. Not that I wish to be understood as maintaining that we 
are an absolutely unmusical people. The existence of many 
distinguished professional musicians amongst us, and of numerous 
and more than capable amateurs who not only support music 
with their purses, but enrich’ it by their aid as performers, 
and their talent as composers, proves that music is, at least, a 
flourishing art in England. But as yet we are receptive rather 
than creative, and though we may produce an excellent imitation 
of what is good, the mainspring of all that is great—originality— 
is wanting. 

The latest champion of English musical art has aired his views 
in the April number of the Nartonan Review, and conscious, I 
presume, of a bad cause, endeavours to prove the superiority of 
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English by depreciating German music. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Rowbotham, that his views will excite incredulity, and 
I fear that in Germany, at least, they will be read with a smile, 
and tossed aside with ridicule. And it is well that our German 
brethren should understand that the views enunciated in Mr. 
Rowbotham’s article are not those of English musicians; that 
they are scouted by them; and that so far from possessing the 
slightest sympathy with such strikingly insular ideas, we are only 
too well aware of what we owe to German art and German 
institutions, and, owing so much, do not wish to find fault, even 
when a weak spot might be discovered and assailed with reason 
and impunity. If the article under notice had not appeared in 
an important English magazine, not much significance would 
have attached to it; but as the Nationa Review has opened its 
pages to an exaggerated and unfair attack on a great musical 
nation, I ask permission to answer it as shortly as possible. It 
is easily answered, or I would have left the task to others whose 
position and talent would have carried greater weight. They may 
not have the time and inclination, and at the present moment I 
have both. 

Mr. Rowbotham has a habit, not uncommon with those who 
mistake impulse for information, of constructing arguments on pre- 
mises based on insufficient knowledge, or which are absolutely false, 
and proceeds to treat them as recognized truths, and from them 
deduces his conclusions. Thus, he tells us that German music is 
founded on the symphony, ‘‘ English music on the oratorio or 
cantata, German music reposes on the orchestra, English music 
on the choral society,” and, commencing with these absolutely 
inaccurate propositions, he maintains that “if it comes to a question 
of abstract decision, English music has the conspicuous pre- 
eminence because the two spheres of the art are therein united.” 
Mr. Rowbotham then shows whence our English composers spring, 
and what kind of work they produce. But we receive no further 
information, either as to names of their works, or the identity of 
their composers, but must take it on trust that our country 
furnishes numberless musicians who enrich the world with oratorio, 
cantata and anthem much superior to ‘‘ the vague indefinite 
chaos of sound,” produced by whom?—by musicians whom it 
pleases Mr. Rowbotham to designate by the names of Schmitz, 
Breitmann, Miller and Stosch. Surely he has heard of Brahms 
and his German Requiem, of Dvorak and his Stabat Mater, of Gade 
and his Crusaders, and of the numerous choral works of Hiller, 
Lachner, Raff, Damrosch, Fink, Hofmann, Reinecke, Rheinberger, 
and Jadassohn. Iam aware that these are not all German names, 
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neither are those of the Austrians, Mozart, Haydn and Schubert, 
to whom Mr. Rowbotham refers, nor are all the masters whose 
names I have quoted living now, but they are of our generation, 
and many of their greatest compositions rely as much on their 
choral grandeur as on their orchestral ingenuity, and can hardly be 
treated as ‘“‘a vague indefinite chaos of sound.”” So much for the 
astounding statement that German music is founded on the 
symphony alone. But Mr. Rowbotham flounders about in various 
directions. He informs us that “rough colliers meet together at 
Newcastle, and sing the Messiah in a manner that would put to 
shame any German rendering of that oratorio.” He is probably 
exaggerating a little for effect’s sake when he alludes to the per- 
formances of his “ rough colliers,” but let that pass. He cannot, 
however, have had much experience of German choirs, nor have 
heard a rendering of Handel’s great oratorio in the Thomas Kirche 
at Leipzig, or he would not thus have exposed himself to the 
ridicule he so justly fears. But even granting the superiority of our 
great choral societies: whose oratorios do they sing? Occasionally 
one by Mackenzie, and more frequently cantatas by Sullivan and 
Cowen ; generally, I fancy, works by Handel, Haydn, Bach, Men- 
delssohn and Gounod, and at our provincial festivals new com- 
positions by modern German composers as frequently as those of 
our native talent. 

It will be news to most of us, that taking its ‘‘ ground-form from 
the beer-garden, the German music rises to symphonies, rhap- 
sodies, and other instrumental pieces, all more or less indefinite and 
meaningless”; or that the sound musicianship of our native com- 
posers is due to what Mr. Rowbotham states is the fact, that 
‘‘English music springs primarily from the Church.” Are the 
symphonies, overtures and concertos of Brahms, Goetz and Raff 
the fruits of seed planted in the beer-garden? As well might we 
be told that The Golden Legend is a development of a Gaiety bur- 
lesque and The Bogie Man. 

And Mr. Rowbotham has forgotten Arne and Purcell, and their 
operas and sonatas, and the influence of our earlier composers— 
famous for their madrigals and glees. And has it never occurred 
to him that the writers of our anthems and cantatas may owe 
something of their sound musicianship to the example of Bach and 
his followers, or that the symphony perfected in Germany is not 
the monopoly of our Teutonic brethren. All our best musicians 
have written symphonies, of which Bennett’s in G minor, and 
Cowen’s Scandinavian, are performed and admired abroad as well 
asin England. Again Mr. Rowbotham asks: “ Are all our com- 
posers to be depreciated and disparaged and pronounced second- 
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rate in comparison with Herr Schmitz, Herr Muller, and Herr 
Breitmann, and others of that crew, because they write oratorios 
and not symphonies?” All this is rude, and worse than rude, for 
it savours of the suppressio veri, and the suggestio falsi. For who 
in England is not proud of the names of Bennett, Macfarren, 
Sullivan, Parry, Mackenzie, Wingham, Stanford, Cowen and Goring 
Thomas? And who but Mr. Rowbotham would substitute for the 
names of Brahms, Grieg, Raff, Dvorak, Mowskowski those of 
Messrs. Schmitz & Company ? 

But not satisfied with lashing out at these unfortunate Germans, 
who exist only in his imagination, he proceeds to attack another 
class, again the phantoms of his brain, whom he is pleased to 
style German Jews. This by way, I presume, of airing delicately 
his animosity towards a race that has always ‘aided art in every 
branch, both by talent and purse. But his statements with regard 
to these much-to-be-pitied objects of his hate are as groundless as 
those to which I have already referred. If he goes to the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, or to the opera house, he will find the 
orchestras composed chiefly of English musicians, and at the 
concerts of the Royal Choral Society his experience will be the 
same. And he will be able to ascertain that most of them are not 
even English Jews. Again, to mention our conductors. Is Mr. 
Cowen a German Jew, or Sir A. Sullivan, Mr. Barnby, Dr. 
Mackenzie, or Dr. Villiers Stanford? And Mr. Rowbotham tells 
us that the critics on the London Press are mostly German Jews. 
Will he maintain this of the eritics of the Times, Standard, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, or the Athenaeum? No, no; this is not 
the way to further the cause of musical development in England. 
Let us have fact not fiction, and let it be understood that abuse is 
not argument. This outcry against German influence on English 
music is truly childish. Where should we be without it? Our 
composers were taught their art in Germany, and in the German 
academies much of our talent still studies. Sullivan, Mackenzie, 
Cowen, Stanford, Parry, all worked at Leipzig, Berlin, or Stuttgart. 
The best of our pianists carry on for us the traditions of Madame 
Schumann, and if our violinists cannot rival those of the father- 
land, it is not for want of German example and tuition. We are 
not musical as are the Germans, and the sooner we admit our 
inferiority the sooner shall we make desirable progress. But the 
people whose popular airs emanate from the music hall, or at best 
from the Savoy, are not likely to compete in musical culture with 
those whose lullabies are melodies from the operas “of Mozart, 
sung to them as they lie in their nurse’s arms. 

When every small English town can support its own opera 
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house as well as its concert hall; supply an orchestra as well as 
a chorus, and once a week, at least, perform a serious work by a 
native musician to which Englishmen can listen with sufficient 
interest to make it popular, we may reasonably hope that we are 


approaching that condition int music at which the Germans arrived 
many a year ago. 


Water AUSTIN. 


GERMAN OR GREEK? 


Wuen, if ever, the history of higher education in England during 
the nineteenth century comes to be written, a very remarkable 
record will certainly be contributed to British annals. The his- 
torian, if he be accurate and honest, will find himself dealing with 
a phenomenon as capricious, to all appearance, as a weather-vane ; 
and the result of his labours will exhibit a kind of preceptorial 
sphygmograph, a symbol of perpetual flux and unrest. Probably 
it will suggest itself to him as a convenient arrangement to begin 
by dividing his subject into “ periods.” Thus in the earlier years 
he will have to tell of a fashion which rigidly confined the cur- 
riculum to classics and mathematics. This was the age in which 
the head-master of a great public school could, and did, publicly 
rebuke one of his pupils for wasting his play-hours on so useless a 
study as that of chemistry; the master was Butler, of Shrews- 
bury ; the boy, Charles Darwin. It was the age, too, which listened 
to frequent Latin, and occasional Greek, quotations in the House 
of Commons. Modern continental languages were treated with 
contempt, and found students only in those whose education was 
conducted privately ; in all schools and colleges their importance 
was so infinitesimal that it may be called a quantité négligeable. 
In a second period he will be able to trace in the scholastic mind 
the first glimmer of an acquaintance with German grammar and 
literature, thanks, in great measure, to Carlyle’s translation of 
Wilhelm Meister. But no one yet dreamed of interpolating the 
language of Goethe in so stereotyped a synopsis as the school- 
course, which barely tolerated the sacrifice of a weekly hour to the 
baiting of an unhappy bachelier és lettres. Arnold himself was 
still doing German exercises, and it would have been no easy 
matter to discover another head-master who should pass muster in 
even the declensions, to say nothing of genders or irregular verbs. 
But gradually the hitherto impassable barrier of time-honoured 
prejudice was assailed, was weakened, was, finally, levelled. To 
compare great things with small, a sort of Rebecca riot ensued in 
the educational world. The old turnpikes on the highroad leading 
to knowledge were swept away, and through the gap hurried a 
motley band of modern “subjects,” each treading on the other’s 
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heels. Natural science was no longer restricted to the laboratories 
of a few professors, but threatened to force its way into boys’ class- 
rooms. New lights were forthcoming in historical studies; the 
Battle of Hastings became the Battle of Senlac. Annotated editions 
of selected works of French and German authors began to multiply ; 
Shakespeare's Plays, with suitable commentaries and expurgations, 
were issued for school use, and even geography seemed to emerge 
from the obscurity in which it had lain time out of mind. This 
our historian will perhaps describe as the period of Transition, 
when the new was being lustily rung in, but the old as yet sturdily 
and on the whole successfully protested against being rung out. 
The struggle, however, could not last indefinitely, and the era of 
competitive examinations soon set the seal on what the march of 
time and the reforming spirit had so strenuously inaugurated. 
There was no resisting the cry fora wider range of studies. A 
compromise was therefore effected in all the great schools by the 
institution of the so-called ‘‘ modern side,” which may or may not 
have fulfilled the expectations of its patrons. Whatever its success 
or failure, it has undoubtedly dealt the old system a blow from the 
effects of which it can never recover. From its establishment we 
may date the growing unpopularity of Greek. Last scene of all 
is that presented by the closing decade of the century. Some 
seventy head-masters, sitting in solemn conclave, have declared 
that of the five-and-twenty thousand scholars whom they represent 
one-half will not be tempted by any consideration to essay the 
beauties and difficulties of a Greek writer. The tongue, of which 
from the year 1800 to, let us say, 1860, a more or less complete 
mastery was held to be indispensable to a polite education, has 
thus deplorably sunk in public credit. It is but meagre consolation 
to observe that, while boys are everywhere shirking it, girls are be- 
ginning to take it up, and, in not a few instances, with conspicuous 
success. This only serves to accentuate its decline in our great 
teaching establishments, to which, after all, we must look if we 
wish to form a fair judgment with regard to the educational ten- 
dencies of the day. The further, and all but final, degradation of 
being made an optional subject at the Universities now threatens 
it, and it is this grave contingency which constitutes at the present 
moment an apple of discord in the hitherto harmonious ranks of 
the tutorial community. The bare fact that so close a borough 
can be divided against itself on any point whatever is sufficiently 
strange and interesting, and seems to warrant some little scrutiny 
from what may be called the lay, or unprofessional, side of the 
question. 

In the first place, it will be well to consider briefly the career 
of Greek learning and teaching in this country in former centuries. 
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It is now very nearly four hundred years since the little group of 
scholars, of which Grocyn, Colet, and More were the ringleaders, 
first sought to give Englishmen the benefit of the revival of letters 
then lately welcomed in Italy. Grocyn, who himself visited Florence 
and sat at the feet of Politian, became on his return the earliest 
public teacher of Greek in the University of Oxford. The earliest, 
at any rate, of English birth, for by some authorities it is main- 
tained that a certain Italian, Cornelio Vitelli, had some few years 
previously been invited to give lectures on the same language. It 
was in quest of this newly-opened fountain of classical learning 
that, in 1499, the enthusiastic Erasmus made his way to the shores 
of Isis, and there, we may rest assured, imbibed knowledge at every 
pore. ‘I have given up my whole soul to Greek learning,” he had 
written from Paris, ‘‘ and as soon as I get any money I shall buy 
Greek books—and then I shall buy some clothes.” It is not likely 
that a man of these views, on migrating to the great English 
University, wasted any appreciable time. In the following century 
we have the laborious Roger Hascham, who, according to the legend, 
discovered Lady Jane Grey absorbed in Plato’s Phedo, and who 
undoubtedly himself read the Greek Testament, Isocrates, and 
Sophocles with Elizabeth. The language had evidently become by 
this time attractive to the studious of either sex, albeit there 
were as yet no High Schools or Girtons. It had won such 
popularity that learned men thought it not amiss to wrangle already 
over its pronunciation, and the dispute has been handed down to our 
time, where it remains apparently as far removed from a peaceful 
settlement as ever. Hascham himself was engaged in a contro- 
versy of this kind, and came off only second best. 

It is to the liberality of Henry VIIL., or his advisers, that we owe 
the first public encouragement of Greek learning. That monarch, 
at any rate, founded and endowed the two Regius Professorships, 
which are still regarded as the blue riband of scholarship in this 
particular department. Probably of scholarship, as now under- 
stood, there was little or none forthcoming in the year 1540, when 
the chairs were first filled. Between Messrs. Cheke and Harpesfield, 
the earliest Professors, on the one hand, and Messrs. Jowett and 
Jebb, the latest, on the other, we can imagine a difference by no 
means easy of actual computation, yet assuredly no less wide than 
deep. It was not, indeed, without demur that the study of Greek 
had been admitted at all, for the ecclesiastical party feared the 
malign influence of Plato and Aristotle. We have to thank Wolsey 
for supporting the broader and more enlightened view of the 
question. He and his royal master, who, if no great classic, could 
at least converse, it is said, in four languages, were the real founders 
within these realms of whatever familiarity there has been or exists 
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to-day with the dramatists, philosophers, and historians of Hellas 
There is good reason to believe that during the remainder of the 
sixteenth century and the earlier part of the seventeenth, the new 
“‘ subject” thus royally instituted, received intelligent treatment 
and grew in public favour. Scholarship in those days was apt to 
rise to something like a passion, and against the self-denying 
enthusiasm of Erasmus could doubtless have been set no lack of 
parallel home-bred fervour. But Greek, like all other mortal things, 
is prone to vicissitude. In the reign of that very unscholarly prince, 
Charles II., it no longer flourished, says Macaulay, ‘‘as it had 
flourished before the Civil War, or as it again flourished long after 
the Revolution.” Statesmen who, like Raleigh and Falkland, in a 
former age, and Pitt and Fox in later times, found relief from the 
cares and chicanery of political life in the pathetic scenes of the 
tragedians or the smooth periods of Demosthenes, were, under the 
Stuart dynasty, conspicuous by their absence. Latin fared some- 
what better, for the idiom of imperial Rome had not yet quite lost 
its charm as a vehicle well adapted to the purpose of court-adulation, 
and even retained some semblance of practical utility ; ‘‘ it was still, 
in many parts of Europe, almost indispensable to a traveller or a 
negotiator.”” One brilliant triumph, however, of this otherwise 
jejune era will never be forgotten. In 1699 appeared Bentley’s 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, in which the great Cambridge 
critic most successfully demolished the arguments of his antagonists 
Temple and Boyle, and proved to the satisfaction of all sound scholars 
that what had been paraded as the work of a tyrant who lived about 
600 3.c., was in reality the clumsy forgery of a rhetorician who 
flourished, if he could be said to flourish, perhaps some seven or 
eight centuries later. On the high authority of Professor Jebb, we 
are instructed to regard Bentley’s confutation as a ‘“‘ monument of 
controversial genius; not of that which quibbles and hectors, but 
of that in which the keenest wit flashes around the strictest and 
most lucid argument.” 

In Lord Chesterfield’s Letters there are further indications that 
the pursuit of Greek learning was still languishing, even at the 
fountain-head. In one of those to his son he asks, ‘“‘ What do 
you think of being Greek Professor at one of our Universities ? 
It is a very pretty sinecure, and requires very little knowledge 
(much less than, I hope, you have already) of that language.” 
And, again, in writing to his godson, over whose education he 
watched with a solicitude worthy of a much nearer tie, he says, “I 
hope and believe that you will employ the leisure which your stay at 
Ealing will give you, in close application to your learning especially, 
your Greek, which so few gentlemen know any of, that it is a mere 
shining ornament to those who do.” This was in 1770, just 
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twenty years before Porson became Regius Professor at Cambridge. 
But the darkest hour, say Nature and the proverb, is that which 
immediately precedes the dawn. When the tide of Attic, as an 
essential element of liberal education, seemed to have sunk to its 
lowest ebb, there suddenly ensued a reaction, which was destined to 
restore the now unpopular study to the highest measure of public 
favour. To carry on the metaphor, after a neap of abnormal 
depression, there came to pass a spring tide which easily surpassed 
all previous records. It continued to be high water for several 
years. It was during this exceptionally propitious flood that the 
memorable ejaculation of R. H. Froude, cited by Mr. Mozley, came 
to be uttered: ‘‘ Fancy,” he exclaimed, in the innocence and 
classicality of his heart, ‘‘ fancy a gentleman not knowing Greek !” 
This we may reasonably regard as the zenith of Hellenism in 
England, and it was reached by a perfectly intelligible process. 
Both universities had set on foot annual public examinations with 
published class-lists; at Cambridge the experiment had already 
been tried for many years as regards mathematics, but it was not 
till 1824 that the first classical tripos was held. At Oxford, 
hitherto no authentic record had been kept of the undergraduate’s 
prowess in any branch of academic instruction, and the year 1807 
saw the first real class-lists in both classics and mathematics. This 
reform, together with the throwing open of scholarships and 
fellowships in many instances to general competition, gave the 
much-needed stimulus to the student’s appetite for learning. His 
field, however, was still strictly limited to the traditional subjects ; 
not for some decades to come was he to be suffered to roam at will 
in the pleasant by-ways of Law, History, and Natural Science. 
Therefore he turned with added zest to his Greek ; those exemplaria 
Greca which his Horace so much belauded were his delight by 
day, and were illumined by his midnight oil. From generation to 
generation they have ever since been so illumined with greater or 
less persistency and brilliance by his successors. And the question 
which at the present moment distracts the minds of the great 
teaching and examining fraternities is whether the allegiance is 
henceforward, in view of a University degree, to be indispensable, 
whether enlistment under the Greek flag is to be optional or com- 
pulsory, whether, in short, those who aim at the Oxford or 
Cambridge B.A. are, in this particular item of erudition, to consti- 
tute an army of conscripts or of volunteers. 

The first note of defiance proceeded from the head-master of a 
famous public school, one of those which, time out of mind, have 
annually fed the universities with a large contingent of under- 
graduates; and it is, no doubt, in the public schools, upon which 
the Universities thus depend for their recruits, that the real battle 
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will be fought. Meanwhile, the spectacle of his country’s head- 
masters divided into two acrimoniously hostile camps is to the 
British parent at once edifying and ludicrous. He knows very 
well that his own opinion in such a crisis is regarded as wholly 
without value or importance, and that, whatever the issue of the 
strife, he will have no voice in the decision. But this does not 
debar him from looking on with some amusement at the war now 
raging, and possibly fated long to rage, between the rival factions 
of his natural enemies. That the little rift within the lute should 
actually have invaded the freemasonry of head-mastership, which 
for so many a long year has looked down upon him with a 
condescension nearly allied to contempt, is a phenomenon so 
unexpected that at least he has to thank it for a totally new 
sensation. After all, then, Orbilius and his colleagues are so far 
mortal that they sometimes, like common men, agree to differ. 
This reflection, so far as it goes, will bring to a despised race some 
slight consolation; but no one can be surprised if, with the tradi- 
tional obtuseness and irrelevancy, it sees in the present quarrel 
another suspicious symptom. Head-masters have heretofore been, 
at any rate, fairly unanimous in their autocratic tyranny, and 
parents have had to submit as amiably as they may to their lofty 
dictation. But if they are divided among themselves, what is to 
become of the higher education? It would be a grievous humilia- 
tion for all parties if we should have to go back to Steele’s lamen- 
tation in the Spectator. ‘‘ I must confess,” says that shrewd critic 
of men and manners, “I have very often with much sorrow 
bewailed the misfortune of the children of Great Britain, when I 
consider the ignorance and undiscerning of the generality of 
school-masters.”’ 

The scholastic course, however, of the English gentleman, 
though now threatened from a novel source, and in a very tender 
point, has, as a matter of fact, been undergoing constant modifi- 
cation during this latter half of the century. The necessary but 
sometimes painful mode of progression commonly called “‘ marching 
with the times” has resulted in the abandonment of much that is 
excellent but unprofitable, and the substitution of a great deal 
that is comparatively poor stuff, but is far more handsomely 
remunerated. There is no time nowadays, in the majority of 
cases, for education ; something must be learnt, and learnt quickly, 
which will ‘ pay.” That all-powerful monosyllable it is which in 
this age has come tg regulate whatever appertains to the instruc- 
tion of youth. Everything is merged in the paramount idea of 
“setting on.” We cannot, indeed, suppose that this cry is 
peculiar to our own special period of the world’s history. If not 
as old as the hills, the “last infirmity of noble minds ” can at least 
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boast a very respectable measure of antiquity. There is a well- 
known phrase in one of the Letters of Pliny, the Younger, and there- 
fore presumably not much less than eighteen hundred years old, 
which exactly expresses the modern usage in this respect—ambitio et 
procedendi libido. Here we have in a nut-shell the spirit of the 
age—procedendi libido, to wit, the mad desire of getting on in the 
world. In the first century of the Christian era the race can 
hardly have been so keenly contested as it undoubtedly is in the 
nineteenth ; nor in Trajan’s reign were competition and public 
examination by any means s0 rife as in Queen Victoria’s. Never- 
theless, then as now men were nervously anxious to get beyond their 
fellows; and Pliny, who was, in his way, certainly a philosopher, 
and possibly a Christian also (and by consequence aware, probably, 
of the new virtue called humility), has duly noted the fact. The 
world is by this time a good deal older ; but we are still all busily 
—more busily than ever—engaged in outstripping our neighbours 
by fair means or foul. It is in virtue (or in vice) of this same 
procedendi libido that the more laborious, but less showy and 
worse-paid, subjects of a school curriculum are each year giving 
way more and more before others which, with a relatively insig- 
nificant expense of study, command a price in the market. The 
“poor scholar” has been a familiar figure for many generations ; 
he bids fair to become poorer and rarer than ever now. As 
population increases, the struggle for life, or at least for a liveli- 
hood, grows fiercer and yet more fierce. Common prudence and 
the instinct of self-preservation compel us to follow the lead of the 
world, and exhibit only such wares as are adjudged by its verdict 
to be saleable. Scholarship, from the business standpoint, is a 
drug ; therefore eschew scholarship. 

However sincerely the decline of the old learning may be deplored, 
it is practically certain that it will never return, never, at any rate, 
with any approach to its pristine vigour and popularity. The 
melancholy satisfaction remains to us of estimating the comparative 
value of the new and the old, in themselves and as bases of educa- 
tion. Let us consider, as typical instances of antagonism, German 
and Greek. It is impossible—or so nearly impossible that the 
error, to use a technical term, may be disregarded—for a boy to 
learn both these languages at a public school. He must be either 
on the classical side, and learn Greek, or on the modern, and learn 
German. As, in the nature of things at the close of this favoured 
century, every boy must be taught and intellectually fattened with 
a view to some examination, it becomes an important matter to 
ascertain, in the first place, in what directions a knowledge of Greek 
will be appreciated. The directions are but one, namely, that 
which points to the University. Clearly, then, a lad who looks to 
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gain his own living must only learn Greek if he can reasonably 
count on a further three or four years of education at Oxford or 
Cambridge after his career at school is concluded. He must also 
bear in mind that for no profession, unless, perhaps, that of 
assistant-master in a public school, is a University degree in these 
degenerate days an absolute necessity. The Church has long since 
thrown open the portals of her priesthood to the literate; and if 
some poor modicum of facility in translating the language of the 
New Testament be still held requisite, one knows, by many examples 
of men who have successfully stood the test, that it must be the 
merest smatter that is really a sine qué non. And, after all, 
Hellenistic Greek, with the convenient aid of a Revised Version, is 
no very serious task for any man on the hither side of idiocy. But 
no other profession demands even the ability to render St. Matthew 
into the vulgar tongue. Still less is a degree an indispensable 
preliminary. Some of the brightest ornaments of the Bar, of 
Medicine, of Literature, have never worn the B.A. gown. In 
Medicine, it is true, academical honours are not unknown; but 
they have been accorded mainly by the London University, which 
prescribes no Greek, and, within very liberal limits, permits each 
undergraduate to read and be examined in what seemeth him good 
or best. His Greek, therefore, regarded as stock-in-trade, will 
avail him nothing in expediting his entry into the great majority 
of callings. He may be a judge, and never have known a declen- 
sion ; he may feel the pulse of royalty, and never have learnt the 
uses of the middle voice ; he may lead armies or navies, and still 
have been ignorant all his life of the Homeric use of the article. 
“Greek,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘ is like lace ; every man gets as much 
of it as he can.” This dictum was uttered in the days of elaborate 
ruffles, and is tantamount to saying that Greek is a luxury which 
all men cannot afford, but of which each man tries at least to 
secure a sample. In our own time, with immensely increased 
opportunities of learning, the doctor’s aphorism will no longer 
hold good. There is no longer a struggle to know even a little of 
Greek. A yearly growing proportion of public-school boys is 
deliberately instructed to avoid it, and take in its room some study 
which will be useful perhaps in after-life, and assuredly will be of 
inestimable advantage, if not distinctly demanded, for a forth- 
coming examination. The moral accordingly is this: If you aspire 
to a degree at one of the old Universities, stick to your classics ; 
if not, they represent, as things now are, a sheer waste of time ; 
but have patience, for a strong party is doing its very best, or its 
very worst, to secure the distinction for you on easier terms, and 
compulsory Greek is, if possible, to be hustled off the course. 
German, which enters into so many of our newly-devised exami- 
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nations, and is popularly supposed to be so much more useful in 
the long run than the whole series of Greek and Latin classics, is 
as yet very imperfectly understood at public schools. The knotty 
problem has not yet been satisfactorily solved, whether it should be 
treated as a living language, or a moribund, or as one dead. The 
natural result of this indecision is that in the eyes alike of teacher 
and taught it is contemplated, in its scholastic aspect, as a mixture 
of all three. The crowning folly of employing foreigners to instruct 
little boys in grammar and translation completes the chaos. 
Regarded as a marketable commodity, German should, of course, 
be studied mainly with a view to conversation and correspondence. 
A mere literary acquaintance with the idiom, though valuable for 
purposes of self-improvement, commands no salary whatever, save 
in the very rare case of a successful translation of an important 
book. But the day of successful translation from the German is 
almost over, and, indeed, was never a lucrative period, unless 
perhaps, in some few instances, to the publisher. All that remains 
to be translated in this essentially practical age is foreign corre- 
spondence, and that is precisely what is never brought within the 
ken of a boy at a first-grade school. It is much if he learns to 
read with tolerable fluency his own German Handschrift; it is 
certain that he never learns to decipher that of anybody else. He 
can neither originate a letter, nor answer one, nor even read one. 
The extent of his learning is to have dabbled in the almost anti- 
quated language of such masters as Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, 
excellent for him who reads with an eye to culture and sympathetic 
appreciation of a great writer, but wholly unsuitable for one whose 
aim is to earn a living by what he has learnt. If that end is ever 
to be attained by means of his French or German, he invariably 
has to go abroad, or must have recourse to special instruction at 
home, after leaving school. His conversational ability is similarly 
restricted. Who ever yet heard or read of an English school-boy 
who, by what he was taught at school, was enabled to carry on the 
simplest colloquy {with a foreigner? The boasted ‘‘ modern side”’ 
has not yet contrived to divest itself of the old classical associations ; 
it is modern, but only in name; its method is the same as that 
which is applied to Cesar and Euripides. German acquired to 
this extent and in this fashion is a very poor substitute for Greek, 
even of the fifth-form standard. But so long as the examiners are 
content, it can scarcely be expected that schoolmasters will attempt 
to alter the system, though many of them must sigh over the hours 
devoted to the paradoxical farce of teaching a language as half- 
living and half-dead. For this is, in fact, the mode of commu- 
nication ; the words and sentences belong to the living, while the 
manner of dealing with them and of impressing them upon the 
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pupil’s mind is to all intents and purposes that which, on the other 
side of the school, is being applied to the dead. It may be that 
the provoking insularity of those who are to be instructed would 
defeat the object of any more rational procedure; yet it cannot be 
pretended that the present method suggests any reflections but 
such as are irretrievably bound up with humiliation and failure. 
‘‘Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt,” says Goethe, “‘ weiss nichts 
von seiner eigenen.” It is to be feared that the amount of German 
assimilated at a public school cannot, with any regard for accuracy, 
be said to enlarge an English boy’s knowledge of his mother 
tongue. 

No one will be foolhardy enough to deny that Germany pos- 
sesses a valuable and varied literature, rich in philosophy, in 
poetry and drama, in scholarship, and even in fiction, though of 
a kind which soon palls on a British palate. Scholars would be 
the last to gainsay the importance of German, for all our best 
Latin and Greek dictionaries, grammars, ard profusely annotated 
editions of classical authors are based, with more or less of 
acknowledgment, on previous works which are due to the un- 
rivalled and invincible diligence of the Fatherland. But those who 
are best able to appreciate and turn to account the labours of the: 
sons of Heidelberg or Gottingen are men who have not learnt 
their German on the modern side of a public school. They rather 
belong to the select few who love learning for learning’s own sake, 
and regard German as a necessary qualification, if they are to take 
advantage of the latest light shed upon their favourite subjects. 
School-German, on the other hand, is rarely, if ever, studied for 
love of knowledge. It, and other so-called ‘‘ modern” substitutes,. 
are almost invariably taken up with one of two motives; either 
it is hoped that in the very near future they will prove to have 
been a profitable investment, or it is shrewdly surmised that on 
the whole they are a good deal easier, and involve much less 
drudgery, than the curriculum which is the only alternative. 
This latter supposition is indisputably well-founded. A boy, if so 
minded, can learn, ina very few months, enough of chemistry 
or of a living language to astonish those others who are still poring 
over their Greek grammars, on which six months’ hammering is 
calculated to make uncommonly little impression. But probably 
the experience of parents would tend to show that, in a very large 
percentage of cases—in all, in fact, which are not characterized by 
abnormal industry or natural talent—it is just as difficult to start 
a “modern ”’ as a ‘‘classical”’ son fairly in the world. If he be 
not destined for a profession, to which entrance is obtained by 
virtue of passing a specific test, it is more than likely that his poor 
smatter of ‘‘science”’ and “language”’ will remain long on his 
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hands for want of a purchaser. His “classical’’ brother may, 
indeed, be equally neglected in the market; but of the two it is he 
who, on the whole, will have derived most good, or, let us call it, 
least harm, from the lessons—the book-lessons, that is to say—of 
his boyhood. If French and German were taught as really 
‘‘modern” subjects, it is scarcely conceivable that all, or nearly 
all, the foreign business correspondence of London should be con- 
ducted by alien clerks. But it would be considered beneath the 
dignity of an ancient and expensive school to turn out pupils com- 
petent to translate bills of lading or draw up an intelligible body 
of instructions to a native agent at Lyons or Berlin. Even to be 
able to read a German newspaper with facility would be thought a 
quite unnecessary, possibly a rather vulgar, gift on the ‘‘ modern 
side.’ In spite of its name, nothing really modern, nothing which 
in the remotest degree increases a boy’s value as a salary-earning 
machine, finds a welcome in that miserably misnamed and delusive 
region. Its only raison détre lies in the fact that it certainly does 
prepare a number of boys after the fashion apparently dear to the 
hearts of ‘‘ the small but well-armed tribe of examiners,’’ whose 
foibles it is desirable to humour. But parents whose sons have no 
specially prescribed examination in view, and who are wise enough 
to understand that a few shreds of what are called standard authors 
do not impart a sound working and paying knowledge of a con- 
tinental tongue, may well be warned against the meretricious 
allurements of the ‘‘ modern side.” 

It may be asserted, without much fear of contradiction, that no 
boy who, in a school, has dedicated the best learning years of his 
life to modern languages, by courtesy so designated, or to natural 
science, afterwards essays to learn Greek. To an adult it is 
almost impossible. Carlyle himself, the hardest-headed thinker of 
the century, and assuredly one of its most industrious and per- 
severing workers, made the attempt and did not succeed. In his 
early days he had made some acquaintance with the rudiments, 
and during the Craigenputtock period tried hard, with the help of 
a friend, to read Homer. But the interval had been too great, 
and the stern pertinacity, which could plough its way through 
whole libraries of musty records in quest of authentic tidings of 
Cromwell or Frederick, shrank from grappling with Hellenic poets 
and historians. We do not read that, after the departure of the 
friend, who doubtless acted as interpreter, he ever attacked Greek 
more. Some scraps of Attic lore are, indeed, here and there 
indicated in his writings, but he himself would have admitted that 
he did not get them at first-hand. A closer intimacy with the 
original texts would, peradventure, have tempered that intolerance 
of men and things, as they appeared to him in his own day, which 
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character. For, of all studics, Greek has the most strongly 
developed disciplinary value; as a cynic might say, it is in 
education what marriage is in life. We can scarcely over-rate 
its possible influence in this direction. No really great scholar 
can be conceited, for the Greek grammar compels modesty. It is 
almost the one subject which, in its higher branches at least, is 
taken up disinterestedly. Financially it leads, in proportion to 
the labour spent on it, to ridiculously insignificant results; the 
Regius Professor at Oxford until quite the other day was, literally, 
passing rich on £40 a year, the endowment of three centuries ago. 
Even now his income compares very unfavourably with that of a 
senior Government clerk, while the guineas of a_ successful 
physician are at least as many as the professorial half-crowns. 
Filthy lucre, then, can hardly be said to count with the leading 
practitioners of Greek scholarship. Elsewhere than in overflowing 
purses do they discover the reward of their industry. They are 
conscious that they have tapped the fountain-head of all know- 
ledge and that they revel in the noblest conceptions, the keenest 
argument, the raciest history, that the brain of man has ever yet 
given to his fellow-men. Such quintessence of appreciation is 
vouchsafed, of course, only to those who have had the patience 
and the wit to scale the topmost rungs of the Platonic, the 
Aristotelian, and the Thucydidean ladders. Does not Dante 
deliberately write down the Stagirite il maestro di color che sanno ? 
The humbler votaries must rest content with a general aroma of 
inspired wisdom and the proud consciousness of certain collateral 
advantages which have accrued to them in return for their early 
toil, and which no reverses of fortune or jealousy of neighbours 
can filch from them. They will doubtless have occasion to observe 
that to him who has really studied Greek patiently and with 
understanding most other studies are fraught with little difficulty. 
The whole range of language, of at any rate Aryan language, will 
now offer no insurmountable obstacles; the shrewdest legal 
acumen is not only compatible with, but possibly in some degree 
indebted to, a classical apprenticeship; theology can do nothing 
without it. But its influence pervades the general character long 
after its special bearings have been forgotten. After all, it is only 
to a very small proportion of humanity that any practical 
familiarity with a Greek author can reasonably be expected to 
cling. Our rude experience in the battle of life leaves, as a rule, 
but little time or inclination for maintaining even the modest 
classical standard of our youth. Only in one or two favoured 
professions is such a privilege attainable. Fortunately, however, 
there is always at work a subtle under-current, whose vitality does 
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not depend upon grammar. The mind which in its salad days has 
been imbued with even a moderate share of Greek thought, carries 
on, unknown to itself, the same leaven into mature life. Of all 
early teaching it is this particular branch that inspires the just 
symmetry of ideas which men call Taste. It engenders likewise a 
love of moderation, a golden mean, and evokes and fosters a 
humble but none the less enthusiastic worship of Nature, a 
valuable antidote surely to the artificialities of the age. Yet this 
is totally different from the modern scientific spirit. In both 
cases Nature is earnestly sought and scrutinized ; but in the one it 
is with something of the old pantheistic reverence, in the other 
with a peremptory summons to yield up her secrets for the service 
of man. And thus it comes about that he who in the narrow 
jargon of to-day is called a scientific leader is very rarely a classic, 
while he who has gone to any depth in Greek literature is seldom 
a good chemist or biologist. The two processes are somehow 
antagonistic ; the one is inclined to deal tenderly, reverentially, 
with the great Mother of us all, marvelling at her beauty and 
comprehensiveness, but respecting her mysteries; the other will 
subject everything to elaborate examination, probing without 
mercy or piety, making common and capable of demonstration 
what aforetime was shrouded in awe-inspiring doubt and enigma, 
rushing in with scales and formule where hitherto angels had 
feared to tread. 

Finally, and this if its vaguest is also, perhaps, its most charm- 
ing attribute, Greek antecedents in a man’s educational character 
contribute greatly to the formation of the gentleman, in the 
polite as distinguished from the essential value attached to that 
singularly indefinable term. Merely to be able to read the Odyssey 
or the Ethics in the original will not, indeed, ennoble the vulgar, 
though even here a magical effect will sometimes be wrought. 
But, given fairly good classical traditions, the chances are that 
the result will be a more than average participation in those 
leniores virtutes which exist as so convenient a differentia of Eng- 
lish nobility, the nobility, not of rank, but of gentleness. A sort 
of hall-mark seems to be conferred, and its absence is noted at 
once by a practised observer. But it cannot te put into words. 
Of actual acquaintance with any school or college subject there 
may very probably remain no poorest vestige. Nevertheless, long 
after the elegance of the Attic republication is forgotten, and the 
senses Of the aorist sink into hopeless oblivion, there does un- 
doubtedly linger, in most cases, a residuum of classicality which 
gives a tone to the character and serves unerringly to distinguish 
it from that which is innocent of Greek. Though the letter may 
be lost, the spirit remains; and it is a spirit which in the present 
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exaggerated and exaggerating age of the world it seems peculiarly 
desirable to retain and cherish. For this reason, if for no other, 
it would seem an act of vandalism and sacrilege to diminish in any 
respect the importance and dignity of the language to which we 
owe so much that is noble in our own literature, and which is able 
to leave such a lasting effect on the minds whose serious attention 
it has never enlisted. 

Nay, rather, why not still further encourage so beneficent an 
influence ? Why not make Greek universally indispensable in our 
scheme of higher education, rather than optional even at its own 
shrines, as Oxford and Cambridge may well claim to be? Why 
not for German or Greek, read German and Greek? At least it 
would serve as excellent ballast, even as Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
footman in the Thames wherry, and ballast is one of the great 
wants of this expiring century. If it became a rule that a certain 
standard in this subject must be reached before a boy could be 
permitted to apply himself to lighter, and what he fondly hopes 
will prove to be more congenial and remunerative studies, it is 
probable that all his subsequent work would be of a much sounder 
quality. He would learn at least a lesson of wholesome discipline, 
the like of which is to be acquired in no other school. He would 
also, unless strangely unimpressionable, be unlikely to rate his 
own powers too highly, while at the same time those powers, being 
thus judiciously directed in the first instance, would imperceptibly 
gather strength and render him far better calculated than he 
usually is at present to surmout the lesser difficulties which await 
him on the ‘‘ modern side.”” Moreover, should he aim at a scien- 
tific career, the technical terms there encountered would be welcomed 
by him, if not precisely as old friends, at least not as new enemies, 
whose origin and signification he is puzzled to explain. Almost all 
such terms are Greek, and yet not one student in a thousand is 
able to attach to them any other than the modern scientific 
meaning. How they arrive at that meaning he finds it vain to 
speculate. Now, were he really educated, instead of (as so often 
happens) being lamentably deducated, to borrow a Carlylism, he 
would naturally take an intelligent interest in the nomenclature 
and terminology, as apart from the purely technical value, of his 
subject. The great secret of education being, according to Adam 
Smith, to direct vanity to proper objects, it is surely an important, 
not to say paramount, consideration that vanity should be duly 
equipped before it ¢ssays a final flight. But no one can honestly 
aver that the average boy, on leaving his public school, is duly 
equipped for anything in the shape of a life calling. His French 
will probably have been taught him by a German, or his German 
by a Gaul, whereas a competent Englishman would have taught: 
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him both far better, and at the same time would have preserved 
some semblance of order in the class. The scope of his reading in 
these tongues will have been limited to authors whose style and 
diction, unexceptionable in themselves, are wholly useless for 
official, business, or colloquial ends. Kossuth, it is true, managed 
to rivet the attention of his audience in this country, though he 
spoke the language of Shakespeare; but Kossuth was a patriot 
pleading a patriot’s cause, and such a theme becomes, perhaps, 
impressive in proportion to the stateliness of the idiom in which it 
iscouched. Add to this that Kossuth was Kossuth. For income- 
making purposes a language must be learned in its latest develop- 
ments, or not at all. Those who so please may usefully employ 
their leisure hours in perusing the volumes of great thinkers and 
writers long since gathered to their fathers—usefully, that is to 
say, if they have no aim beyond their own intellectual, and occa- 
sionally moral, improvement; but as a means of earning a decent 
livelihood, to master such works is, except for a very few who 
appeal to the highest type of educated listeners, merely to burden 
oneself with so much extra lumber. 

** But, for mine own part,” says Casca in Julius Cesar, ‘It 
was Greek to me.” What was evidently a proverbial saying in 
Shakespeare’s time has lasted to our own day, and bids fair to 
become increasingly popular and apposite. If our great seats of 
learning are to admit the “‘ moderns,”’ and place them and graduate 
them on equal terms with those who, until now, have been com- 
pelled to show evidence of possessing a certain modicum, small but 
compulsory, of ancient knowledge, it is to be feared that ere long 
to the great majority of University students the literature of Hellas 
will be Greek indeed. So (Hibernicé) will that of Rome; for on 
what principle can Latin be retained as an obligatory subject if 
its sister, Greek, be suffered to go by the board? There will then 
be nothing left to distinguish the curriculum of the older Univer- 
sities from that of the exceedingly juvenile institutions which 
have sprung up in various directions. The prestige of having 
taken a degree in the Schools of the former will be for ever lost 
when once the distinction may be gained without the aid, from 
first to last, of Liddell and Scott. In the foregoing pages some 
attempt has been made to indicate how shortsighted such a 
policy would be, and to suggest that, instead of threatening Greek, 
which, if left in peace, can take very good care of itself, we 
should endeavour to reform the teaching of modern subjects gene- 
rally. Dr. Johnson called Greece the fountain of knowledge ; and, 
allowing for a little characteristic hyperbole, we must acknowledge 
that the description is not very wide of the mark. Modern in- 
ventions are, of course, entitled to the respect and gratitude of 
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mankind ; but, when all is said and sung, they are mostly liable to 
an imputation from which the Greek masterpieces are entirely free. 
They owe their existence either to love of money or commercial 
enterprise, or else to the spirit of universal antipathy long ago re- 
corded by Hobbes. Our greatest inventions are all applicable to 
the speedy destruction of our neighbours’ lives. But, for the 
Beautiful, the Profound, the Pathetic, the Uncommercial, we must 
still look to that wonderful language, whose most masterly ex- 
ponents died more than two thousand years ago, leaving, however, 
as their legacy, words and thoughts with which even the nineteenth- 
century gentleman can ill afford to dispense, and which, if he be 
wise, he will strive rather to popularise than to restrict. 
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Ir is noteworthy, as exemplifying the scanty and uncertain sources 
of Oriental biography, that the very personality of perhaps the 
most original and interesting character in the earlier literary 
history of Persia should have until quite recently been a matter 
of question by the most competent scholars of Germany, France 
and England. Whether the writings, which it is here proposed 
to consider, came from the pen of one or of two quite distinct 
authors has been a moot point for years, and it is possible, though 
the question has now been practically settled, that on minor points 
of difficulty doubts may yet linger. That the matter was cleared 
up at all is due to the labours of an eminent Orientalist whose 
special knowledge of the period in which our poet lived and its 
extant remains is unique, and who has made it a xoro¢g ayamne to 
edit and illustrate what time has spared to us of his productions.* 

Abt Mu’in Nasir bin Khusrau, surnamed “ the Alide,’’+ was born 
at Qdabadiyan in the Balkh district of Khurasin in the year 394 
(1004), and died in Badakhshan in 480 (1088). He was thus the 
contemporary both of Firdausi and of Al Khayyam, the former living 
through some thirty years of his life, and the latter dying just a 
generation after him. He stands ina more direct relation to his 
famous compatriot Aku Sa’id bin Abulkhair (d. 1049), the Sufi 
quatrainist. As the mystic poetry, which is the peculiar appanage 
of Persia, may be said to have begun with Abu Sa’id, so the philo- 
sophie epic, the De rerum natura of the East, first attains decision 
and distinction in the hands of Nasir. The one is the type of the 
intellectual ascetic, the God-intoxicated saint of song; the latter is 

* The works to which we are mainly indebted are :—(1), Nasir bin Khusraw’s 
Leben, Denken und Dichten, von H. Ethé: tiré du vol. II. des Travaux de la 
6* session du Congrés international des Orientalistes 4 Leide. Leyde: Brill. 1884; 
(2), Nasir Khusrau’s Risandinama, ed. H. Ethé, in Zeitschrift der deutschen mor- 
genlindische Gesellschaft, vol. 33, pp. 645-665, vol. 34, pp. 428-464: (3), Awswahl aus 
Nasir’s Kasiden, ed. H. Ethé, in the same Journal, vol. 36, pp. 478-508; (4), A paper 
on the shorter poems of Nasir, by the same, in Géttingesche Nachrichten, 1882, 
pp. 124-152; (5), Die Lyrische, Mystische wnd Didaktische Poesie der Perser, von H. 
Ethé, 1888; (6), M. Schefer’s edition and translation of the Safarnimah, Paris, 


1881; and (7), M. Fagnan’s of the Sa’ddat-nimah, Zeitschrift der d. m. G. vol. 34, 
pp. 643-674. 


+ He traced his descent from the eighth Imim. His genealogy is given through 
eight generations up to Ali ar-ridhé bin Masa (Haft. Iql'm and dtesh Kadah.) 
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the earliest and best example of the all-assimilating, all-questioning 
spirit of inquiry, at once the Paul and the Faust of Iran. 

Of the first forty years of his life scarcely anything is known. 
Later biographers had enveloped his personality in a cloud of 
legend, and it is only within quite recent times, by the discovery 
and study of his long-latent writings, become possible to develop 
from the semi-mythic obscurity, in which tradition had wrapt him, 
a tolerably clear view of his chequered career and mental growth: 
Born under the rule of the Ghaznawi Mahmitd and his doctors, he 
was educated in the strictest Sunnite orthodoxy ; and, as in the 
parallel case of Al Khayyam, it may be that revulsion from the 
hard and fast determinism of traditional Islam led him the sooner 
to strike out an independent path for himself. Without Umar’s 
worldly wisdom, however, he did not, like that philosopher, abstain 
from public controversy, and was therefore prevented by persecution 
and exile from closing his days in the calm, a little Horatian in its 
insouciance, of the Nishaptri. 

It is certain that his culture was of no ordinary kind. Besides 
the regular curriculum of natural philosophy, mathematics, medi- 
cine, astronomy, music, Hadisi theology and Quranic exegesis, his 
restless impulse toward a higher knowledge than the common 
standard of his time, led him early to acquaint himself with what 
was known of Greek speculation,* as represented by the analytical 
spirit of Aristotle, and the constructive systems of Alexandria; to 
acquire a knowledge of Christianity, Mazdaism, Manicheanism 
and Sabeanism ; and finally to make himself familiar with the 
tongues, not only of Arabia and Turkestan, but of Judea, Greece, 
and faraway India; in the search of which latter and the learning 
it enshrined, his journeys had carried him beyond the Indus to 
Multan and Lahir, as he himself by parenthesis informs us in the 
recordt of that more momentous pilgrimage which was the turning- 
point of his life. 

But from all this search and research his spirit still came back 
unsatisfied. Baffled by the blind credulity and barren syllogisms 
of the theological schools, and nauseated with the nothingness of 
mundane science, he sank back, like Faust at his temptation, into 
the hurrying whirl of life, its sensuous pleasures and its careless 
revelry. But mere enjoyment soon palled upon so energetic a 
spirit as his, and he sought a new distraction in travel. To see, 
like Ulysses, the manners and mind of other lands than his own, 
he journeyed far and wide over the habitable East, and even, as 

* He probably studied for some time under Avicenna (Ibn Sind), who was 
frequently at the court of Khuraisin. References to the great scientist—who was 
also a Persian poet—are found in Nasir’s diwén, and in the Rishdnéinémah he 


cites a saying of the Mabid (so he calls his master) in praise of meditative retirement, 
t+ Safarnamah, ed. Schefer, p. 61 of text. 
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we have seen, passed the borders of Hindustan. Yet nowhere, he 
tells us, did he find rest or light. The gates of creation’s mystery 
were closed to him, the veil of life unlifted. He had learned much, 
pondered much, prayed much; but as yet the multifarious and 
marvellous phenomena of being were without a message and 
meaning to him. They lacked for him, as for Faust, ‘only the 
spiritual bond.” 

In the depth of his despondency, when he had fallen back for a 
while on his old habits of carouse, a sudden light flashed on him 
from the hearing of a chance Quran text, which changed his whole 
life. In the Safarnimah, he explains this by the allegory of a 
celestial voice which called him, like Paul in the desert of 
Damascus, to throw behind him the dead burden of his old 
self and press forward to higher things. But one may be forgiven 
for doubting whether here he has not thrown into a focus of re- 
trospection the results of a long period of development and read 
backward the history into prophecy in the true spirit of the East. 
It is worthy of remark that his first impulse was to betake himself 
as a pilgrim to the holy places of Islam. Here again his discursive 
temper led him to eschew the direct road to Madinah and Makkah, 
and to make a wide tour of investigation. All worldly interests 
were cast aside—he was Secretary of State to the Amir Chaqarbaig, 
brother of the Saljaq sultan Tughrulbaig, and son of the founder 
of that famous line, whose conquests and whose dominion almost 
rivalled those of the Mughals a few centuries later—and from 
Marv, the city of his master’s empire, he set out in the spring of 
438 (1046) on a journey which was to occupy more than seven 
years of his life and change the whole current of his thoughts and 
aims. The story of these Wanderjdhre is briefly and graphically 
told in the curious book he constructed from the daily jottings of 
what fell under his observation. The Safar-nimah of Nasir 
Khusrau is probably the earliest extant record of travel in the 
Persian tongue. A scholarly and elegant edition and translation 
by M. Schefer, of the Collége de France, has made it accessible to 
all. The passage in which Nasir details the genesis of his famous 
pilgrimage is worth quoting for its intrinsic interest and the light 
it throws upon his complex character. 

“Thus sayeth Abii Mu‘inu’d-din Nasiri Khusrau, of Qubddiyan (by birth), 
and of Marv (by denizenship) :—I filled the office of Secretary of State (dabir), 
and as a member of the Treasury was occupied with the financial affairs of the 
Sultéin and the transactions of the Chancellery (divdn), and awhile in the 
exercise of that employment found good fame among my peers. In Rabi‘ul- 
akhir (October) of the four hundred and thirty seventh year (1045), when 
Aba Sulaiman Jaghri Baig Daid bin Mikdil bin Saljiq was Amir of Khurasin, 
I left Marv on Treasury business and came down to Panjdih of Marvu'r-rid. 
On that day Jupiter was in conjunction, and they say that every boon men 
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crave of the Creator—be He exalted and sanctified !—on that day He will 
grant. I betook me to a corner and made two prayer-prostrations, and besought 
God—be He exalted and blessed!—that He would give me wealth. When I 
drew near my friends and companions one of them was chanting a Persian 
song; another came into my mind, which I asked him to recite. I wrote it on 
a bit of paper to give him the poem to sing, but I had not given it to him 
before he began the identical poem. I took this thing for a happy omen, and 
said to myself: ‘God—be He blessed and exalted !—granteth me my request.’ 
Then I departed thence to Jizjinin, and was there for near one month 
drinking wine continually. The Prophet—Allah save him and his and assain !— 
hath commanded us, ‘Speak ye the truth though it be against yourselves.’— 
One night I beheld in sleep that one spake unto me and said ‘How long wilt 
though be quaffing of this drink that exterminates reason from man? ’twere 
better if thou had thy senses about thee.” I answered, ‘ Without this thing 
the wise are not able to lessen the sorrow of the world.’ He gave answer, 
‘Unconsciousness and insensibility are not repose ; a sage can never tell one 
that delirium should guide man; we must rather inquire for a thing that 
increases reason and sense.’ I said, ‘ Where may I win this?’ ‘Let the 
seeker be the finder,’ he replied, making a sign in the direction of the Qiblah ; 
and spake not another word. When I woke from sleep that whole vision clave 
to memory ; it troubled me, and I said to myself, ‘I am awake from the sleep 
of yesterday : needs must I also awake from the slumber of forty years.’ 
I considered how best I might find a substitute in all my active duties, and be 
free to seek true joy. On Fifth Day, sixth of Jumadhi II. of the 437th year 
(20 Dec., 1045), I laved head and body, and betook me to the great mosque 
and prayed, and besought of the Almighty—be He blessed and exalted !— 
help to fulfil what it lay on me to do, and to keep my hand from the forbid 
and unfit, even as the Truth—be He praised and exalted !—hath com- 
manded. . . . I then went to Marv and sought exemption from that employ- 
ment I was entrusted with, and said that I purposed wayfare to the Qiblah. 
Then I satisfied every claim, and abandoned all worldly possessions besides a 
few necessaries, and on the 23rd Sha‘bin I set forth toward Nishapar.” 


At this, the royal seat of Tughrul-baig, the younger brother of 
Chaqar and joint-chief of the potent Turkmani dynasty, whose 
dominion was a half-century later to culminate in the reign of 
Chaqar’s grandson Malik-shah, our pilgrim made some stay. 
Journeying by Qazwin and Azarbaijan and the Armenian border, 
it was not until the early days of 1047 that the Euphrates was 
crossed and Syria entered by Aleppo. In every notable town he 
stayed a sufficient time to mark its characteristics. Beyrout, 
Acre, Tyre and Sidon, Tiberias, Haifah and Cesarea, brought him 
at last to Jerusalem, which he entered in the spring equinox of 
that year. In the course of several months’ sojourn at Baitu’l- 
Muqaddas (or Al-Quds, as he notes the Holy City was then named) 
he made his first, a flying, pilgrimage to Makkah. By Asqalin 
and Tinnis he reached Egypt in August, and settled at Misr or 
Old Cairo, which was to be practically his home for nearly three 
years. In the April of 1048 and 1049 he made the hajj to the 
metropolis of Islam, in the convoy of the Kiswat, or sacred veil of 
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the Ka‘abah presented annually by the de facto head of the 
Muhammadan world; in this case by the revered Mustansir, 
of whose character and government Nasir cannot speak too highly. 
In April, 1050, he left Egypt by the South and the Red Sea, 
taking the city of pilgrimage again by the way ; and after number- 
less privations, and being twice reduced to beggary, he, by way of 
Basrah, Baghdad, and the Persian Gulf, regained his native 
Balkh and a brother’s welcome in October, 1052. In the course 
of his six and a half years of travel he had conversed intimately 
with men of every sort, and his mental horizon had been in- 
calculably widened. He had, indeed, gained more than breadth 
of experience; he had gained the reality of religion, the u!timate 
goal of his quest. Comprehensive insight into all ramifications of 
the religious system of the Prophet, and four-fold repeated fulfil- 
ment of the ritual duties of the Makkan hajj, left but a deeper void 
in his soul. But in the capital of Egypt, New Cairo (Al-Qahirah= 
*‘ the victorious’’), which had risen by the side of Misr (or Old 
Cairo) the earlier metropolis, and where the Fatimite Khalifah,* 
Mustansir bi’ll4h Abi Tamim Ma‘add bin ‘Ali, the spiritual and 
political head of the ‘Alides and chief protector of the Shi‘ah 
party in opposition to the Sunnite pontiffs of Baghdad and the 
orthodox Amirs of the Saljagi empire, a young and enthusiastic 
votary of the sainted and now deified ‘Ali, was reigning, our 
inquirer after truth confesses to have found rest for his soul. There 
he was, during his long and delighted sojourn, initiated into grade 
after grade of the mystic order of the Batinis or Isma‘iliyah, 
which, like every other shade of Muhammadan speculation, 
flourished with impunity under the tolerant rule of Mustansir. 
There, about the year 440 (1048), he composed in substance his 
great philosophic mathnawi, the Riashanainimah, or “ Book of 
Light.” The leading tenets of the Isma‘ili secret brotherhood seem 
to have been the unity and universality of the Divine Essence, 
whence in its trinity of procession through the cosmic Reason and 
the cosmic Soul all the visible creation has sprung; the resolution 
of Paradise and Hell into the soul-states respectively of highest 
perfection and of ignorance and alienation from God; and the 
substitution of allegoric and mystic interpretation (ta’wil) for 
belief in the plenary verbal inspiration (tanzil) of the Sacred Book 
of Islam. And all these, in our poet’s “‘ Book of Light,” are re- 
flected to the full. 

When we speak of the scantiness of exact data for the biography 


* In the Safarnimah his temporal title of Swltdn only is acknowledged. It is 
one of the many proofs of the early recention of that book. Throughout it the 
author speaks as a Sunni, who as yet has far from perfect knowledge of what he was 
soon to recognize as a ‘‘ more excellent way.” 
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of our poet it is not to be supposed that material is wanting. 
The difficulty lies in its fabulous and contradictory nature. In 
various tadhkirahs (or memoires pour servir) of Persian literature, 
from the Haft Iqlim in the end of the 16th century downwards, 
there is preserved a curious apocryphal autobiography, which Dr. 
Ethé has conjectured to belong to the brilliant age of Akbar. In 
the ferment of that famous revival of culture the writings of the 
bold Shiéh sectary and singer could not but attract attention, and 
we know on unimpeachable authority that Nasir was studied and 
admired by the literati of the Mughal court.* The passage in 
which the supposed Nasir gives an account of his studies has 
undoubtedly some basis of fact, and is at least curious as affording 
a conspectus of what must have been considered the beau-idéal of 
a Hakim’s acquirements. 


“Thus sayeth the lowly servant, Abu’l-Mu’in Nasir, son of Khusrau and off- 
spring of "Ali. . . . In the first bloom of my life I was filled with desire 
for the acquisition of every scientific excellence. At the age of nine I had the 
Divine Book by heart and the sum of the heavenly revelation revealed to our 
Apostle, whom Allah save with his household and assain! There after five 
years did I occupy myself with language and grammar, prosody and rhyme, 
and spent three years more in the pursuit of astronomy, astrology, geomancy, 
the geometry of Euclid (Aqlidus), the Almagist of the school of Basrah and of 
the Rimis (modern Greeks), Indians, Greeks and Babylonians. From fourteen 
to seventeen I studied the jurisprudence and exegesis and traditions (of the 
Quran), the Ndsikh u Mansikh (an examen criticum of the Hadis), the different 
modes of intoning the Book; the Jaémi’ul gabir and Sdiru’l qabir of the most 
learned and acute émaém Abu ’Abdullah Muhammad bin Hasan ash-Shaibani 
the Hanifite; and learnt by heart the whole of the Shamil (treatises on the 
canon law) written by my forefather ’Ali bin Misé al Ridhé. I read a great 
number of the customary books on epistolography and history, and nine hundred 
commentaries on the Quran which I studied under a master or alone. At 
thirty-two I learnt the tongues of the men of the three (revealed) books, viz., 
the Pentateuch (Tawrit), Gospel (Injil) and Psalms (Zabir) by the assistance 
of the excellent in these religions; and for a space of six years I meditated 
these books. After I had grounded myself in theology and exegesis I began 
the Greater Logic, the apophthegms of Jaémasp on knowledge natural and divine, 
the Grand Canon of Medicine (by Ibn Sina or Avicenna), the higher mathematics, 
political science, and the Magian chariott of Saddarsad (‘ Hundred by hundred’) 
which God revealed to the Commander of the Faithful, ’Ali bin Aba Talib 
when he wrenched off Khaibar gate. From the age of four and forty I spent 
six years in studying the Qabbalah, magic and the occult sciences, and the 
diverse opinions of rationalists on the origin and end of the world. I read the 


* Aini Akbari, tr. Blochmann pp. 190, 198. 

+ The Chariot is a Zoroastrian symbol. ‘The Persian Magi,” says Dio Chrysos- 
tom (36), celebrate in their mysteries the Highest Deity as the perfect and first 
leader of the most perfect chariot. . . . The whole universe, they say, depends 
on the government of One who guides it with the most perfect skill and power, like 
a chariot.”” The Guebres possessed mystic books called the Greater and Lesser 
Chariot. The famous image of Plato in the Phaedrus is perhaps derived from the 
same source. But it is doubtful if shakl can mean “ chariot.” 
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evangel according to Luke (xara Aovxav—the Greek words are quoted) which has 
received the words of ‘isi, on whom be heal! Then was I assured that there 
were no more sciences I knew not, and that I had lifted all the veils of Nature. 
The decree of destiny threw me at last into Egypt, and there I filled the office 
of Wazir and gained some dignity.” 


Nasir’s modest sojourn in Cairo is here marvellously distorted 
into a tutorship of Nizar the heir apparent, a sudden disgrace of 
the royal pupil and flight of the teacher and minister to Baghdad ; 
a mission thence to the Ismailiyah community in Gilin in company 
with a fictitious brother, Abi Sa’id; a forced stay there ending in 
a wazirate, a sudden disgrace and a hurried flight, first to Nishapir 
and then to Badakhshan, where he was again raised to the wazir- 
ship; a fresh persecution on account of the luckless heretical 
commentary he had written in Gilan, and a fresh flight of the insepar- 
able brothers to a final asylum near the village of Yumgan, where 
after twenty-five years of austerity and supreme prestige his life 
is closed by a divine vision, a self-indited biography and a last 
testament. Such is the curious narrative preserved by Lutf Ali 
Baig, and oddly borne out_by the critical Qazwini; who speaks in 
his account of Yumgin, on the authority of an eye witness, of 
towns with automatic gates and gardens filled with mechanical 
song, the work of Nasir when he ruled there as shah or sultéin.* 
When he returned to Khurdasan it was in the character of Da’i or 
missioner of the new faith. The resentment aroused by his 
opinions culminated in a violent persecution which drove him 
definitively from his native land; and it was only after a period of 
weary wandering such as Firdausi had borne before him and Dante 
was after him to bear, that he found at last a refuge among the 
highlands of Badakhshan, where at a place called Yumgan (often 
referred to in his poems) he built a hermitage, or, as is less likely, 
fortified a stronghold and ruled as a temporal lord. Certain it is 
that he there spent the closing decade of his eventful life. During 
his settlement in Yumgin (his “ cavern-kingdom,” as he calls it), 
there gathered about him a knot of earnest disciples, who eventually, 
as the sect of the Nasiriyah,t so-named after their beloved master, 
carried his methods and his teaching through the length and breadth 
of Persia, and handed down an unbroken tradition to many genera- 
tions of proselytes. 

Among the mountains, with convictions deepened and accentuated 
by experience, he revised and perfected his Rishandindmah and 
indited a briefer abstract of his ethical system in the Sa’dédatnamah 
(or “ Book of Felicity’’), wherein the indignant spirit of the exile 

* Safar nimah, ed. Schefer (Paris, 1881) pp. viii.—xvii.; Atish-Kadahi Azar (Cal- 
cutta 1833) in voc. 


t Chrestomathie Persane : Ch. Schefer. Paris 1883, I., pp. 186, 171. The sect is 
coupled with that of ’Umar’s schoolfellow Hasan Sabbah. 
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finds a severe and incisive expression. Though not possessing the 
metaphysical depth of the ‘‘ Book of Light,” the later poem contains 
features of peculiar interest; notably a chapter which sings the 
honour of the artizan, and a semi-idyllic praise of the husband- 
man’s life. A rich diwén or cycle of lyrical pieces, in which the 
quintessence of his thought and style is found, was also largely 
written during his voluntary retirement at Yumgan. Onlya small 
portion of this has as yet been given to publicity. In these odes 
(qasidas) and ghazals are found, besides the praises of Mustansir, 
not a few keen reflections on the hypocrisy and corruption of court 
and society in Khurasan. 

Let us examine his poems in the order of their production. 
In his acknowledged firstborn, the Rishandindmah, we are 
probably face to face with the earliest Persian philosophical 
poem. The system of cosmology therein set forth is in the 
main identical with that of the school of Arab philosophy which 
attained its complete development in the tenth century of our 
era and was peculiarly associated with the Sufic movement in 
Persia. The pantheism of Plotinus and Proclus had found inter- 
preters in the eclectic all-absorbing age of Al Ma’mun, and on 
the congenial soil of Iran had undergone a new birth. Even so 
early as the reign of Khusrau I. (Nishirwan) some tentative efforts 
to introduce new Platonism had been made. But the reign of his 
son initiated a period of decline, and the decadency and ruin of a 
kingdom is not a time for intellectual growth. The case was far 
different in the early ages of Islam. The technical abstractions of 
Greek metaphysics found their equivalents in Quranic theology and 
became a part of the Muhammadan mind. They were peculiarly 
dear to the heretical schools of religious thought, such as the 
Mu’taziliyah. It is through this channel that is probably to be 
found the connection between the Neoplatonism of Alexandria and 
the mysticism of medieval Europe. It is a well established fact 
that before the revival of learning the peripatetic writings were 
only known through the speculations of the school of Avicenna. 
The great controversy between nominalist and realist which so 
stirred the age of Abelard had raged in "Iraq as fiercely a century 
or two before. Spain was the distributive medium through which 
the culture of Islam, to which we owe more than we are apt to 
acknowledge, infiltrated and fertilized the hard barbaric soil of 
Gothic Europe. Early in the tenth century this process was already 
begun ; and before a hundred years had passed we are in the “ dry 
light” of the scholastic age. 

To return to the Rishandinémah. After a general exordium, anda 
compact body of sapiential maxims, which, oddly enough, precede 
the real subject matter of the poem, to which they seem to have 
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but a remote relation, we find (163 ff.) a second proem which 
really introduces the argument. A few lines of this may bs 
quoted : 


In the name of Him who made the worlds, the only King! 
Above conjecture’s flight, or thought’s or reason’s wing, 
The first and last of all that Being knows is He, 

And yet in Him no first nor last may ever be ; 

His Essence to define our wisdom lies beyond, 

A Being pure from body and from dimension’s bond. 
Where were on Him the glance of fleshly eye e’er thrown ? 
The soul of soul is seen by the soul’s eye alone. 

His dwelling lies beyond the world of nothingness : 

How utter it? no word may its dread might express. 
How with such foot as ours avail His Path to trace ? 

How by so weak wayfare attain such trysting place ? 

Our reason on her breast declines the head for shame : 
Who am I, that should dare on lip to lift His Name ? 


- 
- 


Creator of the Four and Seven” Him name I not, 

But “Him who unto being Eternal Reason brought.” 
What worth or rank hath Sun or sphere celestial ? 

To Him them once compare and they to nothing fall. 
Wherefore say’st thou that gold and pearl and jewel stone 
He brings to light from where they lurked obscure, alone ; 
And say’st thou from the dust the herb He brings to be: 
Meseems not in such wise to speak of such as He, 

For ’tis the spirit of growth which hath such work to do, 
With rose and bay the dust to limn in lovely hue. 

Reason and Soul are God’s; what gold or silver ore ? 
What head or foot? Beware, lest thou the form adore... . 


Of what sort were the soul? a work of nature’s mould ? 
Look right, and thou’lt a rare and wondrous thing behold : 
The soul discursive is the very Self of thee, 

And with the Holy Ghost its bonds of kinship be. 


The progress of the soul towards ultimate reassumption in the 
source from which it emanated is characterized by Nasir, as by 
Dante, as an exitus Israél de A%gypto. The cleansing fire of the 
Purgatorio, and its Paradisan reward are both foreshadowed here. 


From this waste furnace of the world if thou anew 
To the land of Eden’s rose thy pilgrimage pursue, 
By that same way thou cam’st must thou return again ; 
Wherefore behoves thou be ever in well-doing fain. 
For to the traveller at each halt upon his way 
Certain in ever newer wise hard questions lay : 
And if unto that proof his answer fitting be, 

To the imperishable abode attaineth he; 

But if not, needs must he in that same station stay, 
Even in that first inn abide, the inn of clay. 

So passeth he from stage to stage—his clayey part 
To other clay to cleave, his heart to otier heart. 
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And when from God his soul perfected comes again 

May it the home of fadeless bliss and love attain : 

Yet not by such return can it perfected be, 

In fire must still abide till from old crudeness free. 

This is the faith we should of Resurrection hold 

Despite the fool’s reproach that o’er my head is rolled! (266-274.) 


The chief hindrance to the soul in this quest is the delusion of 
the undisciplined senses. Nasir dwells on the point in his own 
manner, and the passage in which he does so is worth quoting. 
The “‘ Khan of six sides” in the first line is the world of matter, 
regarded mathematically as a cube. The “five doors” are, of 
course, the five senses. 


Thro’ this six-sided inn art thou a traveller, 

And in such lodging must thy five-doored dwelling rear, 
Whereof each portal opens on a garden sweet, 

And thro’ each door press ever crowds with thronging feet ; 
And tho’ within this house thou as a stranger be, 

The right of these five doors to thee fate gives in fee. . 
The outer senses these, the fivefold—but within 

Are five of other sort, O generous friend, I ween: 
Imagination, insight, memory, thought—but all 
Beyond, above, the universal Reason call ! 

In error all these five as one unguided go: 

Lies in thy power to make them see aright or no. 
Austerity devote to make their vision true, 

And where was doubt before shall certainty ensue. 
And when these one and all see rightly, then wilt thou 
Have in this world of time gained capital enow : 

Then will the seeing eye within thee opened be, 

And thou behind the Veil Creation’s Secret see! (284-296.) 


As with his Hellenic masters, the first step in this process of 
self-sublimation with Nasir is 'v@@ cavrov. 


Know thine own self: if thou but know thine own self well, 
Of thyself thou the rune of good and ill shalt spell. 
Acquaintance with thine own soul’s being win, and then 
High lift thy brow above the common crowd of men. 

When once thyself thou know’st all knowledge comes to thee ; 
Thou know’st, and from all touch of evil art thou free. 

Thou know’st not thy soul’s rank, wherefore thy state is low: 
God’s Self thou’lt see if thou thine own self see and know. 
The nine spheres and seven stars unto thee minister, 

Who cower’st at body’s (worst of tyrants) feet in fear! 

Like true man be and make not glut or sleep thy goal, 

But as a pilgrim fare to the shrine of thine own soul! 

How long wilt slumber on? wake once for all, awake ! 

In thine own self behold a world of wonder break ! 

Thou hast a dragon at thy treasure’s head—beware 

The dragon that thou slay, and aye be free from care ! 
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But an thou nourish him, thine were the coward’s heart, 
In sumless treasures nor possessest thou a part; .... 
In slumber art thou laid—can rest e’er be thy lot ? 
Play’st with the talisman, the treasure’s self forgot ? 
Quick, break the talisman, and bear away the store: 
One pang endure, and be pang-free for evermore ! 


In close connection with the last passage is the immediately 
following chapter on retirement from the world and its noises— 
what our earlier writers called “ retreat.” It is the remark of 
Nasir’s editor that here we have expressed “‘a bitter life-experience 
of the poet himself.” Indeed, all through the Rishandindémah 
runs a subjective and personal note which gives it its freshness 
and redeems it from the jejuneness of mere abstract metaphysic. 
We are here reminded, among other things, of Emerson’s “‘ Proud 
world, good bye.” 


Retirement seek, and far from thronging mankind flee, 
Let thine own self alone thy self’s companion be ; 
Simurgh the king of birds through solitude became : 

One bird is he, yet spells “‘ the thirty birds” his name.* 
To one such as thyself be but thy secret known, 

Comrade no longer, he thy master and lord is grown. 

So from the tribe of Time pluck thou thy garment’s fold, 
If worthily thou would’st the name of “single” hold.t 
Lay not the load of gold or woman on thy soul: 

Set foot upon the head of both and be heart-whole. 

Not for thy turn will sib or kinsman ever be: 

From all such bonds of blood ’twere best thou sever thee 
Eternal Reason father and All-soul mother know, 

Whom never, brother mine, deal thou a grieving blow ! 
If ’tis to be thine own the love o’ the Friend to share, 
Thy life and soul devote to find admittance there ; 

Mid thorns of severance His love’s rich rose abides ; 

His night of severance the dawn of meeting hides! (358 ff.) 


The thought of the brevity and solemnity of life was an ever- 
abiding one with Nasir. He feels like Dante that jest and levity 
are death to the soul. His temper is here the antithesis to that 
of "Umar i Khayyam, at least in the latter’s lighter moments. The 
passage, with its keen personal feeling, comes in strangely amid 
these deeper speculations. 


King though thou be, jest sweeps the glory from thy brow, 
And, be thou Moon, thy globe in dust it humbles low : 
The soul grave earnest seeks, the baser nature jest, 
Welcome to each in turn this lowest and that best. 


* By a play upon words which afterward furnished Fariduddin ’Attar with the 
motive for his Mantiqu’t-tair, a mystical poem on the union of the soul with God, 
Nasir here derives the name of the legendary griffin-sage—a sort of Persian Cheirén 
—from si murgh (thirty birds). The right etymology seems to be sim murgh (silver 
bird). 
¢ ‘Je mourrai seul,” says Pascal. 
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The utterance whence on wisdom crowning splendours fall 

In light loose jest to use is utmost shame of all ; 

For day by day the soul by this same jesting dies: 

By earnest, soul’s bright flame through our heart’s nature flies. 

(416-419.) 
The remembrance of the heartless witlings of Chaqar Baig’s 

court awakens his bitterness anew. Vanitas vanitatum/ and the 
end is silence ! 


What usance from this inn o’ the world wilt bear away 
But some ten ells of shroud, be it silken or of say ? 
Wanton not in thy joy, be quick to feel thy shame: 

Who wills ill and who does ill still are curs the same... 
Light-hearted fool, who wear’st the addition of the wise, 
This science of thine is but a snare before thine eyes ; 
Make proof and certainty of Wherefore and of How, 

Let thy first step be set above the heaven’s brow ; 

No profit wilt thou earn, whate’er thou say or speak, 

For nothing and in vain if aye thou search and seek ; 

Lo, though thou babble on a thousand years, no whit 
Wilt thou e’er find the Path who dost not seek for it. (422 ff.) 


The influence of the spheres plays an important part in our 
poet’s cosmology. This belief he shares with many of the specu- 
lative spirits of the East and the Alexandrian Platonists, their 
masters. The tone of the following invocation reminds one of 
"Umar al Khayyam :— 


ON THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 


Calm life is thine, O Jove! glad, Venus, thine, and Mars’! 
For ye in your high heaven exist eternal stars ; 

Happy thou Moon and Sun, Saturn and Mercury !* 

For evermore in heaven your tireless courses be. 

For evermore from death exempt ye lamp and live, 

To heaven’s blue palace dome the crowning glory give.— 

Yet ah, what hapless lot and giddying maze is ours, 

In life and death alike the sport of baleful powers ! 

So man of head and beard the law and rule may learn 

Suffer we year by year the griefs that wilder and burn ; 

The bale of death, the pang of Resurrection Day, 

Even as a bow is bent, our head and stature weigh. 

Where are they gone, the friends whose breath with ours was blent ? 
Never to us hath news again of them been sent ; 

Returneth never a soul of those, the travellers, 

And never a soul from sleep of those that slumbered stirs ; 
From out the prison-house have they broke forth and flown, 
From dread of death, from grip of grief, escaped and gone... . 


* As it is as signs of the Zodiac rather than deities that these names are intended 
to suggest, it is better to retain the Latin equivalents as more familiar. The Arabic 
and Persian names in the same order are—Mushtari, Nahid, Bahram, Kaiwin and 
’Utarid. It is evident that the Chaldean rather than the Hellenic conception of 
these powers is present in the Oriental mind, 
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When we have paid the debt of dust unto the dust, 

As pure ourselves, to what is purer mount we must... . 

And yet are joy and grief our daily food, the twain, 

And hope that follows woe oft makes the heart full fain ; 

What boots it to lament ? our lot is ordered so: 

Against the whirling stars what should our weakness do? (479-496.) 


We have seen that our poet’s conception of his office was a lofty 
one. The idea of the venial rhymester was peculiarly repugnant 
to him. He recurs to the topic again and again, but perhaps his 
treatment of it in the Rishandindmah is best worth quoting :— 


The ignoble vulgar’s praise true wisdom laughs to scorn; 

An ass’s neck would ever man with pearls adorn ? 

Wherefore by beggar’s arts so strive to gain a thing? 

Right deed alone thee crowns of th’ two worlds’ kingdom king. 

To thy self’s self the blush of shame comes never nigh, 

For wheresoe’er thou art thou needs must speak a lie ; 

On foot erect to stand and such to sing or say 

Sheds throughly from the singer’s brow all grace away ; 

A parlous work it were to so exact the pelf: 

Such traffic doth undoubted shame to Reason’s self. 

For praise or scoff of man unclose not thou thy lip, 

Grieve not the mind that seeks a mystic fellowship ; 

Let not like these vain sons of song thine utterance flow, 

Or thou wilt wash thy hands of honour evermo: 

From them saw never eye the heart-enchaining lay 

Whose ornaments should be fair science’s sagest say ; 

Of the high world of thought their souls no tidings bring 

Whose mouths but for the sake of gold or silver sing. 

What would they that they bring such vacant words to birth, 

What seek they that they pierce such pearls of little worth ? 

The tribe of song the lords of human speech are born: 

For such bad fruit their Lord will make them cause to mourn. 

(513-523.) 
The root of this evil lies in lack of self-knowledge. As Nasir 

himself says in the I/titéh or Proem to his work :— 


Unweeting when thou weenest nought of this, 
Day, month and year for thee their message miss ; 
True wisdom is eternal life begun, 

And by the fool that life were never won: 

If thou wilt know thyself in very sooth, 

Even in that knowledge thou wilt find the Truth. 


Having brought to a conclusion his ‘‘ poem of the earth and 
air,” he is carried away by a gush of exultant imagination, and 
rises in contemplative vision to the abode of those perfected souls 
whose potential purification he has been singing :— 


A little while to me vouchsafed the circling sphere 

That I this rarest pearl might pierce of happy cheer. 
*Twas on a night obscure as heart of the unwise, 

Of the world and of her work sore wearied my two eyes; 
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The all-enlightening sun within her curtain drawn, 

And midnight’s ambush laid for the armies of the dawn; 
All things in slumber deep and I awake alone, 

Mind busy, but mine eyes of work aweary grown. 

My vision sought the things of darkness and of light, 

The cup of meditation fired my soul outright ; 

Sometime to the east I passed, and sometime to the west, 
And now I soared beyond the primal heaven’s crest. 

And there and then my soul beheld a problem fine, 

Yet was it in a night wherein no ray did shine : 

I saw a world of light all populous and glad, 

And there amid a throng of spirits in honour clad, 

Who each had quittance given unto their house of clay 
And whose soul’s face was set to the world of heart’s own day,* 
The fetters of the pillars fourt from self had flung, 
Asunder rent their bonds and out of prison sprung. 

And I those all-intelligent spirits thus addrest : 

“*O pure, who cast away the load your shoulders prest, 
How came ye thus to be, and breathe eternal peace ? 
How from yourselves cast ye the burthen of surcease ? 
How quit ye so the clay and chose the things of light, 
How caught the breath of dawn from winter’s darkest night ?” 
‘* We in the eternal world are come, that we whilere 
Severed each tie that bound us to the perishing there : 
For every idle lust we yonder made our mark 
Unnumbered years have we dwelt in the penal Dark : 

To thee we spake, and still thou understood us not, 
While in the sleep of sloth thou slumbered and forgot.” 


When he awoke from that state of trance his doubts and 
surmises had given place to certainties; reason, the eternal and 
infallible, was reigning in his mind, and his spirit gazed with a 
hundred eyes into the ideal world. Then the proud thought arises 
that it is he who is chosen to spread abroad and publish this 
mystery, the memory of which shall be to him as offspring. So 


he is buoyed up by hope to win if he may at once the seer’s and 
the poet’s name: his 


Who mid the whole creation earns eternal fame, 
And like the sun enlightens earth with learning’s flame. (530-550.) 


After the fashion of his countrymen, he wrote a Térikh, or 
chronogram, to perpetuate the date of his work’s achievement. If 
we are to take his words literally, its committal to writing must 
have been a very rapid affair; but if, as is probable, he had 
thoroughly ripened and rounded the whole conception in his mind 
before penning a line, the feat is no more wonderful than that of 
Gothe, who wrote ‘‘ Werther” in the same time. Of this Tarikh 
a few lines will suffice : 

* “Heart” here, as always in Nasir, connotes the spiritual faculty. The world 
of heart=Heaven. 

t The four elements, on which as pillars the whole frame of nature is based. 
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Four hundred years and forty now were told 

Since flight * befel that spirit of purest mould, 
Muhammad—he on whom our blessings be, 

The soul’s one Guide to Eden garden he! 

The sun’s great frame had reacht the Fish’s lot 

And in the Ram the moon ascendence got ; 

’Twas Shawwal month’s first morning, and the two + 
Great stars i’the Falcon to conjunction drew, 
What time I closed this book of happy cheer . 
And to an end I in one se’nnight’s space 

Did all its consecrate discourses trace. 

Of poets many masterful there be 

Whose song is as the offspring of the bee, 
Many have uttered a heart-lifting lay 

Many in thought have winged their odorous way, 

But none hath brought man’s heart such thought as this. (551 ff.) 


The Sa’dédat-néimah bears about the same relation to the larger 
poem that ‘‘ Paradise Regained”’ bears to “‘ Paradise Lost.” With 
interesting and even striking passages, it is yet a poem of ageing 
years and stiffened wing. If in the Riishandindmah metaphysics 
and ethics are blended into a harmonious whole, in the Sa’adat- 
namah the didactic element predominates to almost the exclusion 
of the other. It is fortunately comparatively short, and the 
labour of wading through it is fairly repaid by the occasional 
breadth and depth of its tone. The poem opens with a brief 
prologue, and the moral virtues of silence (at the praise of which 
the shade of Carlyle would rejoice), patience, and generosity are 
touched on, with exhortations as to the choice of society, the 
conduct of life, and the practice of religious poverty; then in 
successive sections we have brief but incisive sketches of various 
classes of men: a keen satire on those ‘‘ who for a pretence make 
long prayers” (da’waddrdéni muqallad) is quite eclipsed by a wither- 
ing invective on usurers, which is the severest of the whole series ; 
artisans, farmers, prophets and sages, kings and princes, are all 
characterized with an almost Theophrastian pen. A section on 
tajrid or self-seclusion, in which is an interesting proof of Nasir’s 
Christian studies, is followed by a characterization not very flat- 
tering of kings and princes; and the whole is concluded by an 
epilogue and envoi. 

Let us take ‘one or two illustrative passages. From the chapter 
on tajrid :— 

What stays the thralled within this Inn of care ? 
How long, O pilgrim, mak’st thy lodging there ? 
The world’s a bridge thou’rt passing on thy way : 
On bridge beseems no caravan to stay... . 

Be isolate like ’Isi, Maryam’s son, 

Soul-free as Ibrahim the holy one. 


* Ie., the Hijrah. The date is 1049 of our era. + Jupiter and Venus, 
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Our path like ’Isi’s tendeth Heavenward : 

Fields of the world but briars and thorns afford. 

Passes this life each moment as the wind, 

And fellow-feeling and heart’s joy would’st find? . . 

At Misé’s rede they chafed rebelliously 

And carvéd them a calf their god to be; 

*Isé they hung upon the cross for scorn 

And basely purchased them an ass-hoof horn ! * (240 ff.) 


On the skilled workman (sana’atwar) :— 


A happier life i’the world than the artisan’s is none, 

Nor better profit than hand’s industry hath won; 

By day he shapes what seems him fittest work to span, 

When night hath filled the house he is his own Sultan ; 

Of what his store is eats he more or less at will, 

And what therefrom remains each day increaseth still. 
Exempt from sweeping scorn of high or caitiff-bred 

His body is at peace from favour of man or dread. 

Profit his arm him brings and for his children food 

And what he eats with kith and kin to him seems good. 
Secure in midnight black he slumbers while ’tis night ; 

After his work he hies so soon as it be light. 

From what the hands’ toil wins there never can come shame: 
Than honest gain no work hath ever better name ; 

High on his neck erect the craftsman lifts his head, 

And many a sovran’s hope is on the craftsman sped. (200-209.) 


But of the tiller of the soil (kishawarz) he says :— 


For Adam’s race what better work than this were seen, 

Which thus within the world keeps Adam’s memory green? .. . 
By labour of such as these is all mankind bested : 

Sweat of their brow they shed and sow creation’s bread ; 

The key of sustenance ’tis their hard lot to bear, 

The lamp that quickens life in their two hands they rear ; 

Full wisely in this world they sow the seed to grow 

Hereafter to the rose in Eden garden’s glow. (210-219 ) 


A detached passage or two may be added :— 


When Death’s Cupbearer from thee circling passeth on, 
Count it a gain that two more days of life are won; 

Many’s the head hath sunk before that goblet’s round 

Nor given a sign, within deep Red Sea waters drowned. 
Thou, in whose soul such wealthy springs of perfume sleep, 
What scath were’t, thou on any man foul dust should sweep! 
Consider well, while now thou hast God’s helping stay, 
Thou canst not e’er bring back what once hath passed away. 


(115-118.) 
Delight there never were without a friend to share, 


Even as without her rose no garden can be fair. (179.) 


By far the most important of Nasir’s lyrical poems is the 
qasidah, which Dr. Ethé has extracted from his as yet largely 


* The allusion seems obscure. 
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unpublished Diwan, and edited with an interesting biographical 
sketch in the Proceedings of the Oriental Congress at Leyden in 
1884. The qasidah, which extends to 128 baits or couplets, is a 
remarkable example of the technical power of the Persian 
rhymester. Hardly one of the terminal assonances is repeated, 
though the rhyme is far from an easy one, necessitating the em- 
ployment of many obscure Arabic words. Of course it is here 
impossible to quote more than a few lines. But no review of 
Nasir’s life and work could afford to omit mention of it. Opening 
in the manner of a soliloquy, this meditative ode soon resolves 
itself into an apologia pro vita sua. 
ment :— 


Let us hear the commence- 


Echolar thou of many a science, pilgrim through the world’s highway, 
Thou’rt in time, and o’er thy head the eternal cycles whirl for aye. 
And these spheres and stars of heaven, what message may they have for thee, 
Now thy share thou find’st of wisdom hidden in the soul that lay ? 
Profitless is all that man in slumber seemeth to enjoy : 

Gain and loss the waking only knoweth how they savour may ; 

How should any ken of star or sphere the slumberer befall, 

Or of this our dust-ball’s secret aught of knowledge come, I pray ? 
Here dark earth’s clay, there the circling dome of blue heaven he beholds 
In the hour of shine and shadow, in the drought and drenching day ; 
Whatsoe’er of clay upspringeth reckons he his proper gain, 

For to clay that only seemeth worth and well that springs from clay, 
Be the outward form of beauty, how knows he if underneath 
Gold-embroidered robe imperial be or beggar’s cloak of say? 

All he knows of trouble only springs from hunger or from thirst, 

Mere want or satiety his only good or ill alway.— 

From thy slumber sweet awake thee, sleeper thou of two-score years, 
And of thy once-loved companions mark if one remain to-day! 
Wake, for not for that thou own’st in common with the horse and ass 
Did the Almighty Giver on thy head His binding bounty * lay : 

For thy good is not what horse or camel stay their hunger on, 

Nor thy kingdom such as Qaisar’s conquering hand may grasp and sway : 
No true gain were whatsoever is to-morrow as the dust, 

Nor were that thy true possession which to fire must fall a prey. 

Only when thou hast dominion and a boon thou count it not 

From the ass that thou art severed a wise man conjecture may. 

Think how Sulaimin’s broad empire passed away with Sulaiman, 
How Sikandar with the kingdom of Sikandar passed away : 

And ’twixt this and the other realm what difference to-day may be ? 
Dead the one and dead the other, ruined all their rich array. 

To the wise what joy or sorrow can there be for things that fleet ? 
What hath come not and what passeth are alike and equal weigh ; 
Ponder on the dust of Abram and on that his gift to God. 

And on that his dreadful purpose his fair first-born son to slay ; 

Of the image-maker Azar if men had such purpose told, 

None but on the idol-maker would their loathing curses lay. 


* Minnat, a favour which is at the same time an obligation. 
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Renunciation is the law of life. The wooing and fruition of 
Truth is its pleasure. There is no better medium than the Sacred 
Book. 


Well thou knowest nought but Truth the Lord hath given thee in charge ; 
Say the Truth and think the Truth, and first and last the Truth assay. 
Lift the lock from off thy heart and take the Quran for thy guide 

Till to thee the door fly open and thou find the better way ! 

And if thou nowise discover, wonder not it should be so, 

For full oft like thee I wandered, all amazed and all astray. 

From the Flight had passed three hundred four score and twice seven years 
When upon this dusty centre me my mother light did lay : 

Grew I upward without wisdom as a weed o’ the waste upgrows, 

Drawn from darkling earth its stature and the drops of rainy spray ; 
When from state of plant I onward passed to state of animal, 

Some while spent I eating, drinking, as an unfledged nestling may ; 

In the fourth stage came the traces of my manhood fast on me, 

When right reason found its path within my turbid case of clay. 

Laws of heaven and day’s rotation and the nature kingdoms three 
Learned I of the one wise Master,* poring in his pages grey. 


But within the next few years the great change of his life had 
begun :— 


Measured had this dome of azure o’er me two and forty years 

When the eloquent soul within me first with wisdom pledged her fay. 
Better when I found than other mortal’s mine own being was, 
Thought I, ‘‘ Of the whole creation One Best must there be alway ; 

As the falcon ’mong the feathered, as ’mid beasts the dromedar, 

As the palm-frond of all branches, as of gems the ruby’s ray; 

As ’mong dwellings were the Ka’abah, as ’mong books the holy Word, 
As the soul in all man’s body and ’mong stars the orb of day.” 

Sorrow from such thought fell o’er me and my soul grew veiled in woe, 
Seeking ever in sad voyage from deep thought to thought away. 


He sought guidance from the approved leaders of religious 
opinion, but Shafi’i, Hanifi and Maliki seemed alike to him as deaf 
or blind guides, pointing each a different way. But as a chance 
spark will set a magazine aflame, or a foreign atom hasten a 
chemical precipitate, so a random text of the Quran (48, x) set him 
upon a train of reflection and inquiry which ended in his full 
acceptance of the divine mission and mediation of ’Ali; which 
doctrine bare to primitive Muhummadanism some such a relation 
in the minds of its votaries as the New Covenant did to the Old 
in the early days of Christendom. Why was he not born, he asks, 
in that time when the Eternal pledged an everlasting covenant with 
His creature, when, in the words of the Apostle (ut supra) ‘ the 
hand of God was upon their hands?’’ Why should he be without 
friend and prophet in the world? He has lived through the four 


* The dana here is almost certainly Avicenna, 
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stages of creation, attained the intellectual, but found not wis- 
dom. 


Like dark musk the wise man, whence like perfume streams of wisdom flow, 
Like the rock of quartz the sage is where gold-veins of wisdom play; 
Where were to be found this perfume, where this gold? I will arise, 
And afar betake me searching till this riddle I bring to day. 

Up I sprang from where I sate and travel set before mine eyes, 

No remembrance of my home nor fair rose-garden might me stay. 
From the Persian and the Arabian, from the Roman and the Turk, 
From the man of Ind and Yaman, each and all their several way, 
From Sabean, Manichean, even materialistic schools 

Sought I by unnumbered question my soul’s craving to allay. 

Oft have I for couch and pillow sought me out the mountain stone, 
And for tent and for pavilion clouds of heaven would o’er me sway. . - 
Oft I pilgrimed through a land whose water was like marble cold; 

Oft through regions where like embers of a furnace glowed the clay. 
Sea to-day, to-morrow mountains, pathless have I wandered oft, 
Through the sand-waste and the jungle, over cliff and stream to stray. 
Now the halter round my neck as camel drivers wont to do, 

Now like beast of burden a heavy load upon my shoulder lay. 
Ceaselessly and ever farther questioned I from town to town, 

Seaward hurried, then to dry land from the sea I made my way. 

And they told me wheresoever went I, ‘‘ Our faith’s bases firm 
Ground them not on reason—by the sword alone Islim doth stay.” 
Wherefore then, said I, lies not upon the maniac and the child 

Duty of prayer ? enjoys not understanding then the birthright, say ? 
Blind implicit faith with proofs unceasing shielded I—in sooth 
Though awhile it booted yet a sorry part in Truth’s eyes did it play. 
Yet if God but will to open me the doors of mercy wide, 

Then the impossible would happen and the hard be easy aye. 


In this perplexity he approaches the gate of a city, which 
through all the shifting glow of his imaginative description we can 
recognize as the gorgeous capital of the Fatimide empire, Al 
Qahirah or Cairo, where he met the influence which at once solved 
his doubts and gave him a new and living faith. The whole process 
is detailed in the latter part of this poem. 

Space will not permit of more than a passing reference to the 
host of briefer pieces with which is associated the name of Nasir 
Khusrau. Some of them have been edited with elaborate and 
suggestive notes by Dr. Ethé in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1882, and a further and still more interesting 
instalment is now in the press for publication in the same Journal. 
In the Reports of the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen for the 
same year, a florilegium of short odes and fragments, mainly 
selected from the Berlin codex (1416) of Sprenger, was given by the 
same hand. From these may be cited a few specimens pending 
the publication of the main body of Nasir’s diwdn, which all 
lovers of the East will await with eagerness. The first qasidah is 
a characteristic example of Nasir’s essentially ethic muse :— 
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Ah, soul obscured! who wear’st thy length of life away 

In naught but empty babble, and idle saw and say, 

Shake from the shoulder of self thine ignorance, and know 
Folly’s a serpent foul and ever prompt to slay. 

How should’st thou teach when thou hast never stoopt to learn ? 
Never from empty crate came noble thing to-day. 

By knowing and doing be thy body an angel’s wrought; 
Matters if Salih’s name or Ism4’il’s* men lay 

On thee? No fellowship with levity make thou, 

Lest mean, despised and vile thou in the sequel stay. 

Save in the work of Faith and Science’s fair quest 

Let never haste undue thy footing firm bewray ; 

How shall the Lord of Glory be well pleased with thee 
Who seek’st to pleasure lords of glory who are clay ? 

O sleeper in this timeworn caravansaray, 

Behold, the hour hath risen to speed thee on thy way! 


A swinging song of praise on the potent young master of the 
Shi’ah world, Mustansir the Fatimide :— 


Reason’s vicegerents in the world and lord of all mankind 

Whom name we but Mustansir billah Ma’add bin ’Ali? 

Ah, creatures all are boughs o’ the tree, the pregnant cloud art thou— 
No cloud of rain showers, but a cloud of hele and blessings free. 

In wisdom, thy forefather’s place, the elect Ahmad’s, fill’st, 

In strenuous height thy father Haidar} lives again in thee. 

A moon of grace art thou upon the sphere of Faith divine, 

Of wisdom’s rose in the Prophet’s bower, an ever-blooming tree. 

The world grows dark for the foeman’s fear, and overgrown with rust ; 
To day ‘twill with thy falchion’s blade grow dazzling bright to see. 
No marvel if the faith of man at sight of thee grow great, 

Nor if at thy sword’s flash the eyes of Satan opened be. 

To foemen art thou deadly, to the feeble art their hope, 

Thou death-doom past all hope, thou hope from death for ever free.f 


A hymn to the Rih ush Shamdl or North Wind :— 


Welcome, breeze o’ the North, thou foster-mother of earth’s paradise, 
Brimming cloud with pearl to shed while on thee like Buraq§ she flies ; 
Rock and briar at the advent of thy breath to new life spring, 

And thy wealth to every plant and creature life and growth supplies ; 
Darkling dust to greensward quickeneth wheresoe’er thy garment sweeps, 
Herald doubtless thou of Khidhir,|| who, the world thro’ ceaseless hies ; 
Sometime on the sea thou ridest, sometime rides the cloud on thee, 
Bridegroom now and now the bride betrothed art thou in changeful guise ! 
Rosy gold with gems inlayest, sowest pearls in emerald sward, 

For all earth is thine to work with, master thou of masters wise ! 

In thine unapparent body boundless power indwells, and hid 

In the cloud of things contingent thy bejewelling beauty lies. 


* Nasir to his friends might seem as the prophet of the Thamidites, but to the 
outer world he appeared no better than the hated founder of the Ismf’iliyah order. 
t ’Ali. + Ajali bi amali u amaili bi ajalf. 

§ The heavenly steed of the Prophet's vision. 
|| The immortal ‘Green One,” the spirit of springtime and surgent life. 
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’Ambar in the clay thou breathest, limn’st chameleon hues i’ the waste, 
Mother-veins of earth fulfillest with perfumes and merchandise ; 
Drowsing eyelids of narcissus, deep ensanguined cheeks of rose, 

Unto thee, the garden’s monarch, service do in lowly wise. 


As, with the ‘unique exception’ of Firdausi, the earliest Persian 
poet of whom any considerable body of remains has come down 
to us, Nasir bin Khusrau has an interest purely literary; but as 
the first philosophic poet, the file-leader in that band of deep 
thinkers and sweet singers who are the glory of Iran, he has an 
especial claim on our regard. For Abia Sa’id’s doctrine is not 
philosophy, it is devotion ; Ibu Sina’s and Umar’s is only thrown 
out in stray hints and flashes. Colder than Abu Sa’id and less 
bold than Avicenna or Al Khayyami, Nasir achieved what neither 
they nor more than an elect few of their successors attempted, 
the poetic presentment of asynthetic system of thought. In style 
he has not a little in common with the Greek gnomics, Hesiod, 
Theognis, and the rest, presupposed a liberal blend of the Orphic 
songs. In the cloud of legend which gathered about his name, he 
presents a nearer parallel to Aristeas, the poet-theosophist of Pro- 
konnesos memorized by Herodotus (IV. 18 ff.), who, in the inter- 
vals of his thaumaturgic life wrote an epic on the Arimaspians, 
fragments of which have been preserved by Tzetzes and other 
grammarians. 

Nasir is a link between two ages of thought and its embodying 
style, and stands at the parting of the ways. The courtly pane- 
gyric of Ridagi and ’Unsuri, the sarcasm and irony of Avicenna 
and Umar, are mingled in him with that deeper current of con- 
templative song, which was to find its full expression in Jalaluddin 
and ’Attar, in the Gulshéni Raz and Jami. The growing insecurity 
of the time, and the crash of kingdoms consequent on the decline 
of the Saljaq power, near its culmination in Nasir’s day, were to 
check the lay of mere pleasure and to drive men in upon them- 
selves. Though Nasir felt little of this, he was yet the vates of 
the new movement. A familiar acquaintance with human misery, 
and the salt of others’ bread, had made him conscious of the 
greatness and littleness of life. De profundis clamavi is at once 
the cry of Bin Khusrau the Khurasdni and of Dante the 
Florentine. 


Cuas. J. PIcKERING. 


TRAINING IN PATRIOTISM. 


Tue Englishman who does not look upon patriotism as one, at 
least, of the chief virtues, is so rarely to be met with that for the 
purpose of this paper he may be ignored. Fortunately, the philo- 
sophical Weltbiirger is not yet a power in the land, and the spirit 
which made England’s greatness in the past will live so long as we 
all, to whatever political party we belong, should deplore the day 
when love of country ceased to be one of the mightiest factors in 
our life. 

If, then, patriotism is of immense importance, what steps are 
we taking to cultivate it? Hither at home or at Sunday-school 
our children are carefully instructed in the system of theology 
which we happen to favour. It does not seem to strike us that 
young minds may require to be trained in love of country as well 
as in love of God. 

‘Tt comes by nature,’ some will reply, and undoubtedly there 
are families where patriotism is taken as much as a matter of 
course as the use of soap and water ; or there may be family tradi- 
tions of self-sacrifice ‘“‘for England, home, and duty” which 
attract the children as naturally as do Macaulay’s Lays. Unfor- 
tunately, families where traditions flourish are daily becoming 
fewer, and their offspring are no longer the accepted leaders among 
their countrymen. The patriotism which is a matter of course is 
a thoroughly healthy sentiment, but it needs healthy surroundings 
in which to develop. Can we expect to find it among the children 
of our slums, who, to carry on the theological analogy, are the 
pupils of our Sunday-schools? Let us first consider the question 
as it affects those children whose faith is learned at their mothers’ 
knees. 

There is a very appreciable percentage of people who, absorbed 
in art, ‘“‘ good works,” or business, pay little attention to the course 
of national events. From time to time they are roused to a sudden 

interest in the newspapers by something which affects their own 
department of life; the buying of a Raphael, or the parsimony of 
Government with regard to the National Gallery grant; the com- 
pensation of publicans, or the trial of a ritualistic bishop; the 
supply of raw cotton; or even a wider subject, implying the know- 
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ledge that the empire does not consist of the British Isles alone, 
such as the question of bi-metallism. On these occasions the 
children listen, their interest and curiosity are aroused, they join 
a “‘ blue-ribbon army,” or fancy, perhaps, that they are becoming 
ardent politicians ; but they hear nothing of national interests, no 
one thinks of pointing out to them that their country’s honour, 
not merely her art or her commercial prosperity, must be dear to 
them as their own; nay, that their own honour is involved in 
their country’s, and that honour and interest are one and indi- 
visible. They learn to think that a life devoted to art is a thing to 
dream of, or that to become a missionary is the noblest ambition. 
We do not say that they are wrong; but should it not be equally 
clearly suggested that no end can be nobler than that of serving 
their country, no emotion purer than that of loving her? The 
adults of the family may have some such idea latent in their 
minds, but when it remains continually unexpressed it is to be 
feared that in most cases it is very latent indeed. 

In other surroundings children are apt to hear too much rather 
than too little of political discussion. We adults assume that in 
our heated canvassing of political means the end is never lost 
sight of, but in these days of opportunism it is fatally easy to 
forget the aim in the policy, the cause in the cry. It is too much 
to expect that children should distinguish between them unless the 
difference is pointed out. 

If, then, the home-taught children do not learn to be patriots 
as surely as they learn to read and write, what shall we say of 
those whom the State educates? In some cases a high-minded 
master may draw his scholars’ attention to the almost necessary 
connection between heroism and love of country; or, in treating 
of a soul-stirring epoch in history, he may suggest its moral 
bearing upon the present; but this would not be enough, even 
if the practice were universal. As long as we think ourselves 
bound to have schools in which we teach children the love of God, 
can we doubt that we are responsible for teaching them the love 
of country as well ? 

First, then, what do we desire that they should learn, and how 
much of it is teachable? Next, how do we propose to teach it ? 

We wish to cultivate patriotism. To train ‘‘ persons who love 
their country, and zealously support and defend it and its in- 
terests.” That, at least, is common ground for all political parties. 

That the country to be loved is not a mere embodiment of 
abstractions, such as “national prosperity,” or even ‘“‘law and 
order,” but something which really lives, and which has the same 
kind of sacredness for us as a mother for a son. This should be 
made very clear to children. Their enthusiams are easily roused, 
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and their imaginations touched. When it has been shown to them 
that it is country itself which is the source of all that is sacred in 
our laws and institutions, half our work will be done. Then pride 
in country and love of country must go handin hand. Be thankful 
that you are an Englishman, is only the corollary to live worthily 
of being an Englishman. Children, however, are essentially 
anthropomorphic, and the supreme conception of country gains 
largely in its loyalty-producing power by being clothed in personal 
form. ‘‘The Queen, God bless her!’’ are words whose living 
spell is strong over boys whose fathers have been in the Services ; 
but what do they mean to the child whose horizon is bounded by 
art or ‘‘ good works”? How much less to the average Board- 
school child ? 

It is the earnest conviction of the present writer that patriotism 
cannot be taught to children, especially when they have to be 
taught in numbers, unless loyalty to the Sovereign is made 
the starting point, the oath of allegiance (which every citizen 
should take tacitly if not overtly) the text. To him it appears 
not only necessary, but desirable. The awe and mystery, the 
feeling of ‘divinity doth hedge a king,” is not what it once was. 
If our children are to be loyal and devoted subjects of the Crown, 
their loyalty must be founded on the same basis as their patriotism, 
on devotion. Men and women are always to be found who believe 
themselves able to teach love of God at Sunday-school. It is 
surely not more difficult to lead English children to love their 
Queen, always assuming that the teacher is as fully persuaded in 
his own mind. It should, indeed, be as a much simpler matter to 
teach a child devotion to a personal sovereign rather than to an 
idea of country, as it is to inculcate love of a personal God rather 
than of abstract morality. There need be very few dogmas in 
our creed of loyalty; and to those who think it a less sacred 
passion than love of country unconnected with the country’s Ruler 
we would say: ‘‘ Help us, nevertheless, to teach it to the children. 
When they have learnt it thoroughly, they will love their country 
as fervently as you can desire.” We teach our dogs as a trick to 
*‘ live for their country and die for their Queen”; we could scarcely 
find a better formula in which to sum up the duty of our young 
citizens. 

Now, in Germany, where, though they possibly talk more about 
trusting in Providence, they are less inclined than we are to leave 
things to chance, the whole youth of the nation is bred up to 
realize its responsibilities towards king and country, as well as its 
pride and joy in them. 

In every school in Prussia the anniversaries of the reigning 
Emperor’s birthday and of the battle of Sedan are observed as 
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festivals. The Emperor's birthday is kept as a holiday in the 
State schools, and its observance is also compulsory in private 
schools. The mode of celebration is optional, but in most cases 
teachers and scholars assemble (the parents of the pupils being 
usually invited), and, after the singing of the National Anthem, 
one of the teachers delivers a speech, referring either to the 
Emperor, to some important occurrence of the past year, or to 
some great historical event. This ‘ Festrede” is delivered by 
the masters in turn, and isa regular part of their duty. Then one 
pupil from every class recites a poem, the subject chosen having 
reference to the day, or being of a patriotic character, more songs 
follow, and, in conclusion, the choral ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott,” 
after which the rest of the day is a holiday; and thus the first im- 
pression which little children get of their Emperor is that through 
him they obtain an extra holiday, and they go away to enjoy it 
with their minds tuned to a higher key than usual. In the report 
of one of the great schools in Frankfurt I find the subject chosen 
for the ‘‘ Festrede,” in commemoration of the Emperor’s birthday, 
in 1885, was the contrast between United Germany, the work of 
the Emperor and his great Chancellor, and Germany in the days of 
the Diet. In the same school, on the previous 2nd of September, 
the speech on the Sedan anniversary treated of the naval efforts 
of Germany in past times, of the creation of the present Royal 
Navy, and of the armaments, construction, and uses of the various 
classes of ships.* 

Would it be impossible to induce Government to grant a holiday 
in the Board schools on the Queen’s birthday? Here, where public 
opinion weighs more heavily than in any other country, we might 
count on voluntary and private schools following the example 
set to them; but the question would still remain, Who shall point 
the moral of the day? Can such a duty be laid on the shoulders 
of Board-school masters, and are they all not only competent to 
bear it, but to be trusted to fulfil it worthily? Or, in this land of 
voluntaryism, is it to be undertaken by ‘‘ lay” helpers, and, if so, 
who is to judge of their fitness for the task? Mr. John Burns 
could deliver a most interesting address to the Sixth Standard, but 


* By a regulation dated July 1888, the birth and death days of the late Emperors 
William I. and Frederick are appointed to be observed in Prussian Schools, not as 
holidays, but as memorial anniversaries. ‘ Vaterliindische Gedenk-u. Erinnerung- 
stage.” 

“In accordance with the feelings of duty, which up to their last hours actuated 
the dead rulers, the days dedicated to them will not be spent in festive idleness. 
Rather, the usual work will be done; but at its commencement, or at its conclusion; 
a lesson will be given, in which the pupils, assembled in the fear of God, will have 
their attention diercted to the deeds and virtues of the Emperors William I. and 
Frederick, and their minds filled with grateful and loyal sentiments towards king 
and country.” 
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we should scarcely wish to give the training of our future citizens 
into his hands. Individualists may, perhaps, consider that a 
scheme such as we have been advocating is only an aggravation of 
the ‘‘ State interference ” implied in compulsory education ; but we 
would remind them that children will be compulsorily educated 
whether we move in the matter or not. And there is a capacity for 
enthusiasm in every man. When the Socialist finds a youth fresh 
from school, with his mind full of words but empty of ideals, can 
we wonder that he succeeds in rousing this dormant enthusiasm by 
theories of which we all have felt the charm, and that these take 
firm root in the mind, or in the imagination, before their inherent 
tyranny, their unworkableness, and the selfishness which underlies 
their gloss of altruism, have had time to reveal themselves? This 
accounts largely for the great number of boy Socialists. 

In the German school reading-books there are many little songs 
and poems of a patriotic character, while in the books used in our 
Board schools anything of the kind is surprisingly rare. There, as 
elsewhere, we stand in need of national ballads more modern than 
“The British Grenadiers,” or “‘ "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ ballads 
which might be sung and whistled in the streets as “‘ Jingo” was 
not so long ago; ‘‘ Jingo,” about the only one of our truly popular 
songs which is any more rousing, or appeals to a sentiment any 
more elevated than ‘‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes.” The want ought 
not to be difficult to supply so long as Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Prof. Villiers Stamford are among us. Possibly neither the music 
nor the poetry required are of a very high order, but the object is 
high enough to satisfy the soul of the most fastidious artist. 

If, then, loyalty and patriotism ought to be taught, it is a very 
un-English spirit which recoils before the difficulties in the way of 
teaching them. 

In the February number of the New Review the late Charles 
Bradlaugh writes :— 

The people will have the suffrage control, but they will seldom exercise it 
unitedly except under the pressure of emotion, sympathy, indignation, or hunger 

. On Imperial policy as touching, say, the Maoris, the Zulus, the dwellers 


in Central Africa, and even the millions of our fellow sufferers in India, they 
will be indifferent ; these are far away. 


Irrespective of party, as loyal British citizens and subjects, can- 
not we find some way of setting the tide of ‘‘ emotion, sympathy, 
and indignation ” in the right direction? The average child will 
grasp the idea of, say, Imperial Federation, and will be far more 
capable of discussing the subject when grown to man’s estate than 
if it were then first presented to him, as a matter, very likely, whose 
chief interest lay in its possible effect on the price of the quartern 
loaf. Perhaps it is not too sanguine a hope that on Federation, the 
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real burning question of the day, we might touch the present gen- 
eration of voters through their sons, if only we got to work quickly 
enough. 

In conclusion, have we not been told rather too often that “‘ we 
live in a practical age”? Words, if repeated persistently enough, 
have a curious tendency to assume the form of a solemn truth, or 
of an irresistible conviction before which we are required to bow 
down. The nation has certainly of late years been on its knees 
before the ‘‘ practical” idols, Expediency and Opportunism, and the 
catch word ‘‘ commercial prosperity.” It is time that we turned 
our minds to the cultivation, for most practical uses, of sentiment, 
enthusiasm, and devotion. 


L. K. Trotter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN.B.—The appearance of a letter in THz Natrona REvIEw in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THz Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Warning from the Irish Clergy to their Welsh Brethren. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Natronat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Of course those who want the Welsh clergy to perform the 
happy dispatch, by presenting their willing throats to the deadly knife, 
will tell them how happy we Irish clergy are under the plunder of our 
tithes and glebe-iands. If such fantastic descriptions of our poverty 
and contentment came only from enemies, it would be less wonderful. 
But it comes too from friends, and even from Irish friends, who ought 
to know what disestablishment and disendowment have done for the 
Irish clergy. I have before me a high Conservative Irish paper. 
What it says gives a most Quixotic picture of our state, likely, I fear, 
to lead the Welsh fly to walk blindfold into the spider’s parlour. 

This friendly paper says that we, the Irish clergy, would not take 
back our tithes and glebe-lands if they were offered tous. Only try 
us, say I. If a man’s estate, rents, etc., were forcibly taken from him, 
and he were left to the alms of his former tenants, will any one tell me 
that, if he were sane, he would not be glad to exchange his present 
dependent pauperism for his former independent maintenance? It is 
so with the Irish clergy. Mr. Gladstone robbed them of what was their 
own, as much as any landlord’s estate is his. He pretended that this 
was a gift from the State. It was, just as much so as the lands of the 
Grosvenors or any other of the landed men in England. Offer us back 
our properties in exchange for the alms we now live on, and you will see 
whether or not we are fools to refuse the offer. 

2. Poverty is coming on us day by day. We depended very much on 
the landlords, members of our Church. They are selling their estates 
every day. The buyers are members of the Roman Catholic Communion. 
So here the spring fails in every case. Again, large loans were put out on 
these estates at 4 per cent. or more. A sale causes these thousands, or 
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tens of thousands, to be paid off to us. When we invest again we can 
get, perhaps, 3} per cent. What follows? Our clergy are now 1,300 
instead of 2,000. Several parishes have to be joined together. The 
clergyman lives several miles away, giving irregular services in many 
churches. Without the parent eye of a clergyman living on the spot, 
intermarriages are sure to occur; and, with them, loss of the next 
generation. Why should it be so? It is generally a man of our Church 
who marries a girl of the Roman Catholic body. He is careless, else he 
would not match thus. She is firm, and is allowed to marry in order to 
gain a convert, and secure her future family. These fatal marriages are 
much more likely where, by the union of three or four parishes, the 
clergyman lives at a distance of five or six miles. 

The number of parishes thus joined together, and the diminution of 
the number of clergy, is appalling—nearly one-third. Of course this is 
a trial on a clergyman, like Bishop Jebb in early life, living among a 
few people and far from society. But is it not worse for the people to 
have no resident clergyman? A Bishop, preaching at St. Patrick’s at 
the opening of our Synod this year, used these incautious words :—“ It 
might, in the future, be necessary that the number of the clergy shall 
be still further reduced, and that the gatherings of the people should be 
at centres, rather than in very small congregations in isolated spots. It 
was a question worth considering whether it was well to maintain in the 
South so many small incumbencies, with slender pay and little duty. It 
might sometimes mean for the clergymen intellectual stagnation and 
spiritual starvation.” Bishop Jebb felt this at Abingdon, as he writes 
to Alexander Knox. But the Church is for the people’s supervision, 
and not for the clergyman’s opportunities of society and intercourse 
with brethren. If a man has a few to look after, let him do his little 
well, and give the more of his time to study, in which we Irish 
clergymen are so miserably deficient. 

The Bishop talks of “ intellectual stagnation and spiritual starvation ” 
from living in a remote parish. I see none of that in Jebb at Abingdon. 
His letters show what use a man, who thinks and reads, can make of 
his leisure. Put four or six clergymen to live together at a centre— 
and does it follow that they will escape “ intellectual stagnation and 
spiritual starvation”? Far from it! In cities they meet together 
weekly, but what follows? They cannot make head or tail of the 
Catechism, the handbook of children, They spend their time together 
in useless disquisitions; when apart,in endless societies. Study they 
neither do, nor can. To avoid intellectual stagnation and spiritual 
starvation, they would do well to fly, like Jebb, to the seclusion of an 
Abingdon. 

The Bishop says it would be desirable that the people should “ meet 
at centres rather than in very small congregations in isolated spots.” 
Of course a large congregation is very encouraging to a clergyman, and 
a very small one very depressing. But the question is, Will people walk 
half a dozen miles to form this large congregation, rather than join a 
small congregation near home? What the people will do is to be con- 
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sidered, and not the likings or feelings of the clergyman. Slender pay 
is an evil, no doubt. But, query, would it be better to have one man 
with three or four hundred a year, or two, with two hundred or one 
hundred and fifty each ? 

3. We are told that, since the clergy have been thrown upon the alms 
of their people, they are more active. But this must be read with 
caution. Active! but how? In fussing about after one society or 
meeting and another. Every society in cities is taken up. Reading is 
out of the question ; and thought the less needful, as fluency in extem- 
pore effusions is held to be a proof of inspiration. What we want, in 
the Irish clergy, is reading. Country posts with little duty would be 
the very thing for a reading man, if such could be found. 

4, Some clergy are better off than before, it is said. This may be so 
in town parishes like those of Dublin. A congregation paying from the 
pews, may give a man an income—a man with very superficial attain- 
ments—an income which he would be very unlikely to attain from any 
Bishop like Whately or Trench. Such aman may say that disestablish- 
ment was a good thing; and so it was for him, it raised him from the 
bottom to the top. Some Bishops even may feel this, and give thanks 
accordingly. But this has nothing to do with the pauperism, the 
dependent pauperism, of the majority of our clergy. They have scarcely 
enough to feed and clothe themselves'and their children. Clothes are 
collected and sent down to them in many places. Educate sons or 
daughters they cannot, without societies for the purpose. How things 
will go when the springs are dried through the sale of estates, God 
only knows. All we can see before us is parishes crowded under one 
man, and he too poor to be able to visit them Sundays or week-days as 
he ought. 

One Irish paper, in order to persuade the Welsh clergy to give up 
their present independent property, tells them that, since the Irish 
clergy were disendowed, the animusity against them of the Roman 
Catholic population has died away. This is quite a mistake. As the 
rent charge, since 1840, was not paid by the tenants, but by the landlords, 
disendowment has not affected the Roman Catholic population in the 
least. Whatever the landlords paid before, they pay still. Rents are not 
affected at all. Romanists regard clergymen, and all Protestants, and 
all Englishmen, exactly as they did before. No doubt Welsh Dissenters 
and Radicals will be just as bitter against clergymen and Conservatives 
as they are now, if tithe and glebe-lands are taken from the Church. 
Visions of peace to follow plunder will fade away in Wales as they have 
in Ireland. I quote the passage from this high Conservative paper: 
“No Irish Protestant, who values his religion, would wish to restore 
the Establishment. The Irish Church is more spiritual, more active, 
more alive now than it was when it was fed and fostered by the State.” 
It was never fed by the State. Starvation may have made it more 
spiritualized—more active and alive it had to become, that it might beg 
for funds. But to proceed, we read in the same paper, “her liturgy is 
improved.” This is so, if improved means Puritanized. “Her relations 
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with her Roman Catholic and Dissenting rivals are better than they 
were.” Rome hates us as much as ever, and Dissenters may be more 
loyal to the Crown, but none the less opposed to us in theology. “ And 
even her pecuniary position has not materially suffered.’ We have 
had to join parishes together beyond what one man can attend to, and 
we have had to cut down salaries of clergy to close upon starvation 
point. ‘The same results may be reasonably expected for Wales.” So 
says the editor ; and so say I. 

Let our Welsh brethren be forewarned. Let them cling to their 
independence, their tithes and their lands. Small their incomes are; 
but they are something, that they have not to beg, cap in hand, of their 
congregations. Our clergy are promised, say so much a year, but a 
chief part of this comes from a common fund, on condition that the 
congregation pays the rest. This congregational payment, all or in 
part, the clergyman has to make up himself, in order to get the rent. 
So he takes from one pocket to put it into the other. Let any Welsh 
clergyman who thinks a change might benefit him, come over to us. 
We will show him how the thing works ; then, if he will choose the ills 
he knows not of, and jumps from the frying-pan into the fire, he will at 
least have done so with his eyes open. 


CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, 
Can. and V.G. of Kildare. 


German and English Music. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NatTionat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. T. F. Rowbotham has given the world an article on “‘ English 
and German Music,” which is, if anything, certainly unique in its way. 

I think it only fair that not only one, but both sides to every question 
should be heard, and Mr. Rowbotham’s effusion is decidedly one which 
should not be left as the only one on this interesting question. 

In answer to Mr. Rowbotham’s remarks, I am, from the outset, con- 
scious of one great inferiority, namely, my inability to equal him in his 
peculiar politeness. From beginning to end he interlards his article 
with not only the coarsest abuse and detraction, but he strays from his 
subject in a curious manner, in order to give vent to his ire against 
Germans in general, and “ German Jews” in particular. 

Now, to abuse and detract is not only easy, but, although it shows 
peculiar taste, it is a delight of some natures who mistake it for 
eloquence. 

I do not know, and what is more, do not care to inquire into, the 
cause of Mr. Rowbotham’s furious aversion to German beer-gardens, 
tobacco and music on the one hand, and “ German Jews” on the other. 
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Whether it is the result of a livelong wound, inflicted on a great genius 
by the aforesaid German beer-gardens, tobacco, music and_Jews, I con- 
fess I am not deep enough to fathom. 

Why Mr. Rowbotham should reproach the Germans because a number 
of Jews, by nature’s accident, happen to be born on Teuton soil, and 
afterwards somehow connect themselves with music, is a mystery which 
Mr. Rowbotham, whose peculiar mental powers are no doubt equal to 
the task, can better solve. 

We might as well reproach the English people because D’Israeli 
acquired the power he did, or the Russians because they allowed a 
“ Rubinstein” to meddle in this heavenly art. No doubt the English 
and Russian peoples would be as much mystified to see Mr. Rowbotham’s 
point. 

The Germans, with Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Gliick, Weber, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, not to speak of Handel (whom Mr. 
Rowbotham ignores as a German altogether), do not need any “ Jews” 
to sustain their greatness; nor will the assault of Rowbotham and his 
class affect it to any extent. There have been Rowbothams at all 
times! If they had all been successful in their efforts to belittle that 
which was above them, there would be no such names as Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber remembered at the present day. Happily for 
the world the Rowbothams of the past detracted in vain. Let us hope 
that those of the present and future will receive the same reward for 
their pains. 

However, ‘I will now return to the subject from which Mr. Row- 
botham’s digression has led us. Mr. Rowbotham asserts that German 
music is instrumental, English music being vocal, or vocal and instru- 
mental combined. The fallacy is apparent to anyone who will take to 
hand the works of both old and modern German masters. 

Starting from this poimt, Mr. Rowbotham harps throughout on 
English oratorios and choral societies. For his own argument he uses 
Handel and his oratorios ! 

Ido not know what Mr. Rowbotham’s ideas of logic and argument 
are, but if he does not know that Hiindel was a born German, and by 
race a German, and that he also received his training in Germany, and 
only came to this country as a man, surely he cannot blame the hated 
Teuton. 

From Mr. Rowbotham’s own arguments it would appear that the 
nurseries for musicians and amateurs are the oratorios, “notably by 
Hiindel” (a German). 

Taking for a fact, which it is not, that the nursery for higher-class 
music is an oratorio or cantata, can Mr. Rowbotham give me the names 
of any great oratorios by English composers, both old or modern, even 
to be compared to Hiindel’s? If the Germans cannot show the modern 
equals to Handel’s oratorios, where, then, are the English ? And why 
use Handel, a German, as argument against his own country ? 

That “all Germans are Atheists” is also news to me. Can Mr. 
Rowbotham give his authority for this remarkable assertion ? 
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When we come to choral societies, I wonder if Mr. Rowbotham is 
aware that there are over 300 choral societies in Germany, and this, 
societies worthy of the name. 

That there is “a choral society in nearly every village in England” 
I am certainly not aware of, nor are perhaps other people, but that there 
are regular musical reunions of some kind in Germany in every village 
nearly, I know. 

Now, as to the “miserable twangings” as symphonies, rhapsodies, 
and, in fact, all works founded on orchestral music alone, which appear 
to Mr. Rowbotham to be utterly without merit, I will only say that his 
remarks judge themselves. 

Leaving the question of Handel and his oratorios aside, does any 
intelligent student or amateur in music need to be told, that the 
foundation of most great master’s fame (exclusive of Hiindel), rests on 
works quite different to oratorios, and that some of the finest creations 
in music are not only not oratorios and “chaunts,” but some are purely 
instrumental. But, of course, Mr. Rowbotham may have received his 
musical education and judgment in society where any trifles below 
“chaunts for churches ” and cantatas are never heard and therefore not 
appreciated. 

As regards the modern school of German musicians, which, according 
to Mr. Rowbotham, is on the point of completely vanishing from 
existence, we will simply mention Wagner, leaving the public to decide 
whether he is to be regarded as a composer of music or not (according 
to Mr. Rowbotham, he is not), but if Mr. Rowbotham has not heard or 
has no taste for the operas of Nessler, Suppé and Millicker, the 
chorales and symphonies of Brahms and Reinecke, the songs of Max 
Bruch, and the beautiful waltzes by Strauss (all modern Germans, since 
Liszt), is it not unjust to blame poor Teutons because he happens to 
be educated in a region where “cantatas ” and “ chaunts” alone elevate 
the soul ? 

As regards the “broken English” or “ Jewish managers” I wiil, if 
Mr. Rowbotham permits, keep these remarks distinct from this article, 
as these samples of good taste do not, in my opinion, affect the relative 
merits of “ English and German music.” 

In conclusion, I must regret that I could not introduce into my 
discourse equivalents to recompense Mr. Rowbotham for such spices as 
“foreign interlopers,” “that crew,” “brains clouded with beer and 
tobacco,” “German Jews,” “scouring of Thuringia,” “ spawn of 
Swabian peasantry,” ‘“ swarms of invaders,” “atheists,” but the effect 
of these pearls is so striking that I decline to oust Mr. Rowbotham as 
master in his particular field. 


Lovis ZIssLER. 
145, Wardour Street, W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


German and English Music. 


To tHE Epirors or THE “ Natronat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the National Review for April last, page 238, I have just seen 
a cleverly written paper on “German and English Music,’ and I 
cordially agree with many of the statements and arguments of the 
writer, Mr. J. F. Rowbotham. 

But there is one point I would like to draw attention to, and that is 
the very remarkable omission of any reference to the very numerous 
and highly popular Oratorios, so continually performed in this country 
to delighted and crowded audiences, which are all written by Germans. 

Supposing it possible that a person, wholly unacquainted with the 
subject, were to read the article referred to, he would be under the 
impression that all great orchestral works were of German origin only, 
and that all elaborate Oratorio music was English only. Now, it is 
perfectly well known that Sterndale Bennett, Prout, Macfarren, 
Sullivan, and a host of others, if they have written Oratorios, so have 
they likewise produced many fine works for the orchestra—of this there 
can be no doubt. But who, let.me ask, are the authors of the grandest 
and inmost celebrated Oratorios, which have retained their popularity for 
a very long period of years indeed, and are still repeatedly performed to 
delighted and crowded British audiences? Are these all by English- 
men? Who wrote “Messiah,” “Israel,” “Judas,” “Samson,” ete., 
etc.? Handel. Or the “‘ Mount of Olives”? Beethoven. Or “The 
Creation”? Haydn. Or “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “ Lobegesang,” 
“ Hear my Prayer”? Mendelssohn. Or “Calvary,” “ God, Thou art 
great”? Spohr. And are not all these five Germans? Who then 
can say, in the face of these few facts, that Englishmen write Oratorios 
and Church music only, and Germans orchestral music only? That 
many Oratorios, and very fine Oratorios too, have been written by 
Englishmen I will not for a moment deny; but that any of them have 
attained a tithe of the immense popularity of those above named, which 
owe their origin to German genius, few people, I think, will be prepared 
to assert. In any case, give honour to whom honour is due, whether it 
be to the German or to the Englishman. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


G. Bryne Garris (late H.M.C.S.) 
15th May, 1891. 
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The Sun’s Radiation of Heat. 


A NEW “ THEORY.” 


To tHe Epitors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the interest of such of your readers as are not versed in 
science, might I refute a few of the more startling statements Mr. Goff 
has published in his article on the above subject. 

He mentions the well-known fact that the temperature of the air gets 
colder as its elevation above the earth’s surface increases, and states 
that “the cause is that the air . . . is more rarefied than the air lower 
down, and is, so, less capable of absorbing heat.” The real explanation 
is that the atmosphere is diathermanous (i.e., transparent to heat). 
The luminous heat-rays of the sun pass through it without perceptibly 
raising its temperature, strike, and heat the surface of the earth, which 
heats the lower reaches of the atmosphere by conduction. The upper 
reaches, besides being more rarefied, are drier, and contain less aqueous 
vapour than the lower, which tends to accentuate this effect. To say 
the air there is “less capable of absorbing heat” is, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, misleading, as its coldness is a direct measure of its 
capacity for absorbing heat. Ice, it may be mentioned en passant, is 
very fairly diathermanous also—burning glasses may be constructed 
of it—so it is an extremely bad material to choose to do hypothetical 
experiments on solar energy with. 

Mr. Goff denies that the sun’s heat “would last longer than at 
present (sic) if the ether were suddenly to disappear at the distance of 
a million miles, so that radiation would become impossible.” In such 
an utterly impossible case anyone is welcome to his opinion, but it 
would certainly seem as if, when all communications were cut, things 
must remain in statu quo ante for an indefinite period. 

A statement occurs “that the radiation of a vast amount of absorbed 
heat should have a reflex exhausting effect upon the sun’s supply of 
energy, and there is not a shadow of proof—the evidence is all the 
other way—that pure radiation could have any reflex influence of the 
kind.” By the term “absorbed heat,” the writer appears to mean heat 
which is expended in doing work. But it may be pointed out that by 
the principle of the conservation of energy, all heat must do work of 
some kind, and radiation (pure radiation, if you will) forms no excep- 
tion. Radiation only takes place when a body is of different temperature 
to its surroundings: if a hot body is surrounded by an equally hot 
environment, neither will lose heat to the other, and consequently when 
radiation does take place, it is evidence that work is being done, or that 
heat, like water, so to speak, is flowing to find its own level. That heat 
is radiating from the sun in all directions, the rays which we receive at 
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all parts of our orbit are proof positive. Because we can not detect 
where the work is done is no proof of its non-performance. 

The writer further says: “ Water will freeze at a certain altitude 
above the earth, but we should have no right to conclude that the con- 
densation (sic) was owing to more heat being imparted by the water to 
the rarefied air than to that lower down. We could not affirm that the 
quantity of heat which the water radiated forth necessarily increased as 
the T° of this body increased relatively to the surrounding medium.” 
The theory of heat is—and it is but a theory—that the molecules of all 
bodies are in a state of vibration more or less rapid. If a body whose 
particles are thus vibrating rapidly is brought into contact (directly or 
through a medium) with one vibrating more slowly, the natural result 
is that the more rapid one communicates some of its energy to the 
slower one, its particles being retarded in so doing. This action takes 
place till equilibrium, or uniformity of beat is attained. 

The reason why a silver vessel radiates heat more slowly than an 
earthenware one is stated thus: “The particles of the earthenware, 
because they create a greater disturbance, expend more energy and 
encounter greater resistance from the interstitial ether than the 
particles of silver meet with from the ether in which they are im- 
mersed.” It must be evident in this instance, even to the most 
unscientific reader, that the writer is possessed of private sources of 
information on the subject. A little lampblack applied to the silver 
would make it radiate faster than the earthenware. 

Mr. Goff also argues that the amount of heat received by the interior 
of a hollow shell enclosing the sun, and close to the solar surface, 
would be more than that received by a similar larger shell of the 
diameter, say, of Neptune’s orbit. This is not so; in each case the 
amount would be the same though the intensity at any one point, of 
course, vastly different. This is a consequence of the law of radiant 
heat that the intensity is inversely as the square of the distance, and 
depends on the geometrical fact that the surface of a sphere increases 
as the square of its radius. The case has been proved experimentally. 
In the article no mention is made of the late Dr. Croll’s collision 
theory, which though not generally accepted as probable, does at any 
rate reconcile the opposite contentions of the geologists and physicists. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


E. S. Ripspate. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Hints for Single Women of the United Kingdom. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As a New Zealand colonist of over forty years’ standing, and as 
one of the Colonial born, permit me to thank Miss Weston for her 
thoughtful paper. I wish to bear testimony to the correctness of her 
remarks as to the opening which exists in the Colonies (and specially in 
my home, in the province of Auckland, New Zealand), for any one who 
is prepared to embark in the industries which Miss Weston mentions, 
viz., fruit, poultry and honey farming. It is true that there is no fruit 
cannery in New Zealand, but the truth was elicited about this at a 
meeting called lately by the Auckland Chamber of Commerce of the 
fruit growers, to see in what direction the Chamber could assist them, 
when it was ascertained that it would not pay to start a canning 
factory, as there is not yet fruit enough grown there to keep one going. 
What we want is many willing hands, and the factory will follow in 
due time. 

The strawberry pays well at the present, and many men are 
making a decent living off ten to twenty acres of land, but this they 
have achieved at any amount of hard work, which Miss Weston’s 
emigrants would not be capable of. 

The apple grows splendidly with us, and there is an unlimited market 
in England for all that can be grown. The Colonials are great fruit 
eaters, consuming yearly more and more fruit, and less meat—finding 
that their health is better from this change of diet. I have not touched 
on the other fruits which can be grown there, such as plums, cherries, 
English gooseberries and Cape ditto, lemons, and, north of Auckland, 
oranges, &ec., &e. 

With regard to poultry farming, this can be carried on with fruit 
farming, and they help to keep down insect pests With incubators, 
which are now well and cheaply made in the colony, large numbers of 
poultry can be raised, and sold (by auction, as is the custom there) at 
good prices. When I left last December, poultry had been bringing 
good prices for months previously : ducks, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; roosters, 1s. to 
2s. 6d.; hens, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d.; turkeys, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. ; geese, 4s. to 
7s. 6d. each, according to sizes, and these are paying prices. Butchers’ 
meat is cheap in New Zealand, while poultry is always dear (compared to 
our meat rates), the foreign-going steamers taking so many away each 
trip. In the London Star of 14th April the following letter appeared, 
showing the market here for New Zealand poultry :— 


POULTRY FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Srr,—It is well-known that during the months of April and May English poultry 
is not only inferior in quality, but exorbitant in price. It is quite a difficulty to 
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get a good-sized, tender fowl, and if one by good fortune falls in with such a luxury, 
the purchase-money varies from 4s. to 6s. What is the result? Only those who 
care not what they pay, and those who pay not at all, can “go in” for such a 
delicacy, whilst the middle class must be content with “ old hens,” and the poorer 
classes with ‘tough Russian cocks.” Now, sir, what an advantage it would be to 
have poultry from New Zealand. I understand full-grown chickens are retailed 
at the modest sum of 1s. and 1s. 3d., and, moreover, they are in their prime about 
January—the very time they could be dispatched for delivery here in April and 
May.—Yours, &c., D. J. Sproat. 


Earl’s-court, S.W. 


With eggs set in July in New Zealand, the hens would be at maturity, 
laying in January, and cockerels would by proper feeding be ready for 
the table before that. With incubators and artificial mothers, you can 
have them ready practically at any time you like—at least in the 
Auckland province, where the climate is semi-tropical. 

As for bee farming—that is better kept away from poultry, but the 
poultry might be dispensed with, and the bees run with the fruit, if 
desired. The price of honey is low in the colony, the best selling at the 
auctions, in the comb, from 4d. to 7d. per lb. When the canning 
factory starts this will be altered by tinning the honey and shipping it 
to England. At present the industry is small, and does not pay well. 
I paid 102d. for honey here last week, and here is a margin for profit 
between this and New Zealand rates. 

Another light-laboured industry which (when labour is cheaper) will 
yet prosper in New Zealand is flower farming. This has taken root in 
Victoria, and Iam told is prospering. Women could combine flower 
and fruit farming. 

Iam atone with Miss Weston, that these industries can be pro- 
fitably followed in New Zealand, and I most heartily wish her success 
in her efforts for the single women of England, for we need people 
there to fill up the country. But there are difficulties in the way which 
can only be overcome with tact, patience, perseverance and money. Let 
me point out some of these as they appear to me from a Colonial stand- 
point, and permit me to say that they are not raised to throw cold water 
on the scheme, but rather the reverse, so that they may be seen and 
provided against, to ensure the success of the scheme. 

In the first place, fruit-growing will not be made to pay without care 
and work. We have the codlin moth there, American blight, and a lot 
of other insect pests which must be fought with sprayers and 
insecticides. The Phyloxera has appeared among our vines. In the 
early part of the season apples are poured into the market, and year 
after year seem to be sold at unprofitable prices, the remedy being to 
grow later kinds and keep them in fruit houses, till the glut is over, and 
a fair rate is obtainable. Only a few days ago New Zealand apples 
from Canterbury sold in London at paying rates. (See Messrs. 
Redfern, Alexander & Cos’. letter in the Standard of the 6th April, 
wherein they quote sales from 6s. 9d. to 21s. per case of 40 to 50 lbs. 
net.) 

These are good rates, and as the apples were in splendid condition the 
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difficulties of keeping them on the long voyage must in this case have 
been surmounted ; but there have been repeated failures, and this is one 
of the troubles which Miss Weston must provide for, and capital must 
be invested in fruit storage houses. This brings me to the weak point 
of Miss Weston’s scheme (as far as New Zealand is concerned), viz., 
that without ample capital and some previous knowledge of fruit- 
growing her plan would turn out a failure; but given capital, and the 
advice of experienced colonists—who, as this would be a philanthropic 
scheme, as I opine, would act as honorary directors—then I see no 
reason why it should not be a success. Suppose that Miss Weston’s 
Association had capital enough to purchase a fruit farm—with the 
rough work done, and the fruit trees bearing, and coming into bearing— 
this would be a home where the first batch of the women fruit farmers 
could be trained to the work, and who could, after serving their 
apprenticeship, take up a piece of land on their own account, if they 
did not in the meantime take up a husband—a probability which would 
of course be desirable, and in New Zealand would be a most likely event 
to happen, for fit wives for country settlers are scarce there. I think 
only one woman in a thousand would succeed, if she took up new land; 
and I affirm that this should be the work of Miss Weston’s Association 
of philanthropic capital, to acquire cheap land, clear it, plough, under- 
drain, plant fruit trees, put up a cheap wooden house, and then to leave 
the rest to the energies and abilities of the women themselves, who 
would, if they kept to their work (and did not marry and leave the 
property), soon acquire the freehold of a comfortable home. If the 
woman got married (a consummation devoutly to be wished), she would, 
firstly, make a most useful wife to a country settler; and, secondly, she 
would create a vacancy in the small fruit farmers which the Association 
could easily fill up. Iam quite sure that Miss Weston’s scheme would 
be welcomed by the Colonists, and that men of great colonial experience 
in fruit farming would lend the first home honorary advice and 
assistance, and if the first one succeeded then other homes could be 
spread over the length and breadth of the land. 

One word as to female servants. For many years they fairly com- 
manded their own wages and their pick of the mistresses; lately, through 
the depression in New Zealand (now wearing away), the mistresses have 
had the pick of the girls, and at lower rates than usual, viz., 6s. to L5s. 
per week; but with better times returning, wages will again go up and 
servants be in demand. Wishing Miss Weston all success in her 
efforts on behalf of her sex, and promising her any assistance in my 
power, 


I am, 
R. R. Hunt, 


Of Auckland, N.Z. 
Albion Chambers, 40, Haymarket, S.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Parnell’s Real Offence. 


To THE Epitrors oF THE “ Natrona Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have just seen Mr. G. W. Ruxton’s letter in your April 
edition, and I think it calls for some comment. In his article on Mr. 
Parnell he states that it is “sheer hypocrisy to condemn one particular 
crime,” conveying the impression that Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
condemned only the private offence. Now this is not the case. What 
Mr. Gladstone and his party and such humble followers as myself 
condemned was, above all (to quote Mr. Ruxton again), Mr. Parnell’s 
“insincerity, untrustworthiness, falseness, treachery, and duplicity.” 
But was not all this fully proved by the circumstances surrounding the 
divorce suit, by the false pledges and broken promises he made and 
gave right and left to his friends and supporters, who stood by him till 
the very last moment: till they saw, in fact, to their amazement and 
grief, that he allowed the case to go undefended against him. The 
“ political deceitfulness”’ only was apparent after the action taken by 
Mr. Gladstone. I simply ask, Could any man of honour or feeling 
possibly defend Mr. Parnell’s conduct ? We all agree with Mr. Ruxton 
now when he says, “Mr. Parnell has proved himself to be quite 
unworthy to be trusted, even were he as chaste as Joseph.” But this 
unworthiness has only been proved since the trial took place, and owes 
its exposure to the action Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues so rightly 
took. In connection with the above remark of Mr. Ruxton’s, I notice 
he ends his letter with this reference to it: “It is to be hoped that all 
Englishmen will shortly realize that the above remark applies equally 
to Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites alike.” If this most sweeping and 
utterly groundless assertion is a fair specimen of the “animus” with 
which Mr. Ruxton writes, it is more likely to provoke a smile than 
anger against the writer, as the humorous side of what the author 
states has perhaps escaped his attention. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
Thorpe Perrow, Bedale. Harry Vane Mitpank. 
April 29th, 1891. 


Luck, Merit, and Success. 
To tHE Epirors or THE “ Natronat REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
While agreeing in much with the suggestive article which 
appeared in your Review under the above title, it seems to me strange 
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that the writer should have laid so little stress on the necessity of self- 
control. How many cases have there not been in which able men have 
wrecked promising careers from a want of that quality? How often 
has any average man cause to regret that he does not know “how to be 
silent” in even one language ? 

A slang Yankee turn for losing one’s temper is “to give oneself 
away,” and surely that expression would be a good text for a sermon on 
“ the wisdom of the serpent.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
HERBERT HAINES. 


P.S.—Pitt regarded patience as essential to political success, and 
patience is the monopoly of those who possess self-control. 
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